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And the average cost per car handled through the sixteen 
yards before retarders were installed was 80 cents, and after 
the installations—52 cents, an average saving per car handled 
of 28 cents! » » » » » » » » 


These savings were actually made during periods of light 
traffic and will be greater with increases in freight traffic. 


These facts were disclosed by a survey of all car retarder in- 
stallations conducted by the A.A.R. Signal Section and are 
reported in the 1934 Proceedings. 


Our engineers will be glad to cooperate with you in making 
a study of the application of ‘Union Car Retarders to your 
classification problems. Consult our nearest office. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
SWISSVALE, PA. 
CHICAGO _ ST. LOUI 
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A Challenge to Present 
Rate-Making Practices 


The railroads have often in recent years complained, 
and complained justly, that they are being regulated 
today as a monopoly, when in fact whatever they ever 
had of monopoly has completely disappeared. Now, 
however, has come forward a shipper—an influential 
and intelligent one at that—who says, in effect, that it 
is not the regulatory authorities alone who are out-of- 
date in treating the railroads as a monopoly; but the 
railroads themselves are guilty of the same lack of real- 
ism, in that they are seeking to maintain a monopoly 
basis of rate-making, during a period of intense 
competition. 


What Will the Traffic Bear? 


The shipper who makes this accusation is L. F. Orr, 
traffic manager of the Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, 
()and he sets forth his views in a pamphlet entitled, 
What Price Transportation ?”’ which is the most chal- 
lenging piece of literature which has appeared on rail- 
road practices in many a long day. There are many 
questiorls we might raise regarding some of Mr. Orr’s 
arguments and conclusions, but such differences as we 
may have with him are rather insignificant, in the light 
of two questions which he raises, the gist of which is 
as follows: 

1. Whose analysis has demonstrated that the railroads 
must continue to lose traffic to competing forms of 
transportation ? 

2. Has anyone made a thorough analysis of the pres- 
ent method of pricing freight service and demonstrated 
that it fits modern necessities, and has not outlived its 
usefulness ? 

These questions are fundamental. Ever since econ- 
omists and other students have observed and written 
about railroad transportation, they have accepted the 
“what-the-traffic-will-bear” theory of rate-making. Mr. 
Orr says he is not challenging that theory but, he in- 
sists, “what the traffic will bear” was one thing when 
the shipper could ship by rail or not at all, and it is 
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quite another thing today when he has alternative meth- 
ods of transportation available to him. 


The Rate “Ceiling” Has Been Lowered 


The “ceiling” for the price of any commodity or 
service always has been and always will be the value 
of the commodity or the service to the prospective pur- 
chaser. That principle was in effect 25 years ago when 
there was no serious competition with railroad service 
—and, in those days, the principle justified some rela- 
tively high railroad rates. That is to say, the shipper 
of a high-value commodity could afford to pay a pretty 
high rate and still be ahead of the game over what he 
would be if he refused to pay the rate and, as a result, 
had to ship his product by horse and wagon. Now- 
adays, however, leaving out of account the availability 
of for-hire trucks, the shipper can always buy his own 
trucks if common carrier rates ascend very much higher 
than truck operating costs. Hence, whether for good or 
evil, the fact is that the “ceiling” to freight rates is 
much lower than it was a generation ago. 

Most railroad men recognize the truth of this ob- 
servation, but actually acting upon it as a guiding prin- 
ciple in freight-rate making seems to be a far more 
difficult matter than merely understanding it in the ab- 
stract. Custom and habit, and the fear that upsetting 
existing relationships may bring more grief than relief 
—these seem to be more potent forces in rate-making 
than does the action of objective analysis and pure rea- 
son. But such bowing to habit and custom, and tim- 
idity at “stirring up the animals” is not getting us any- 
where. 


Traffic Ought to Be 15 Per Cent Greater 


Let anyone who believes that the trend of traffic 
away from the rails to competing agencies of trans- 
portation has been stopped just talk to an experienced 
traffic man. It has not been stopped. Mr. Orr’s fig- 
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ures for the most part do not go beyond 1936, and the 
situation he describes as of that time is serious enough ; 
put we all know it is worse today. Railroad ton-miles 
per capita, he discloses from a study of all the available 
evidence, were one-third less in 1936 than in 1920, with 
the depression accounting for only half of that loss. In 
other words, leaving the state of general business en- 
tirely out of account, railroad traffic in 1936 would have 
been 15 per cent greater than it actually was, if it had 
not been for the growth of competing agencies of trans- 
portation and the growing decentralization of industry. 

The inroads on traffic caused by the decentralization 
of industry, Mr. Orr believes, are a most important part 
of the railroads’ difficulty. The growth of traffic by all 
agencies of transportation has not been keeping pace 
with the growth of population because, with the waste 
of duplication from which transportation is suffering, 
transportation as a whole has been laggard in improv- 
ing its efficiency; and shippers have been looking for, 
and finding, cheaper substitutes, not only for railroad 
transportation, but for any transportation at all. 

Viewed from this angle, the problem of competition 
between the railroads and other forms of transportation 
becomes, not so much a search for ways and means 
whereby the railroads can recapture traffic from their 
competitors, as it does a search for a more economic 
division of traffic between the various agencies of trans- 
portation—so that transportation by all agencies may 
be made cheaper for consumers; thus removing from 
them the temptation to devise substitutes for it, 

The method by which traffic can be reshuffled, giving 
each transport job to the agency which can handle it 
most economically, without fear of “chiseling” competi- 
tion by another form of transportation, Mr. Orr con- 
tends is a rate structure for both railroads and trucks, 
based on the unit costs of each, and with freight classi- 
fied, not according to value, but according to weight per 
cubic foot, with allowances being made for traffic sub- 
ject to heavy loss and damage claims. If his analysis 
is correct, the railroads would not only gain more rev- 
enue from this device, but they would regain a tre- 
mendous tonnage now being uneconomically handled ly 
truck. 


Rate Practices Which Divert Traffic to Trucks 


The facts and the reasoning by which he arrives at 
this conclusion are too long and too complex to ke 
given here, but one or two observations he makes are 
too important to overlook. One is that basing truck 
rates on the railroad classification of freight simply 
gives the trucks more money for the short hauls than 
they are in justice entitled to, thus giving them excess 
earnings which enable them to reduce their long-haul 
rates and invade unjustifiably the legitimate field of 
railroad transportation. 

Comparison of railroad and truck unit costs has con- 
vinced Mr. Orr that, if both truck and railroad rates 
were based upon their comparative costs, and with traf- 
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fic classified by its weight in relation to its bulk, truck- 
ing of less-truckload traffic would be limited to a radius 
of 200 miles ; and truckload transportation would have 4 
radius not greater than 100 miles. The trucks are now 
handling traffic over much longer distances because : 

1. Present tariffs make it possible for them to pick 
and choose their traffic, selecting those commodities 
which bear railroad rates which are high in relation to 
the cost of handling—thus leaving the railroads the 
traffic which bears rates low compared with handling 
costs. Thus it is that the trucks carry the paint and 
the canned goods, and the railroads get the empty cans, 
the lamp shades and the canoes. 

2. Present rate-making policies enable the trucks to 
make bargain rates on return loads, thus assuring them- 
selves of a high proportion of loaded movement, leaving 
the railroads to assume. the burden of empty movement 
where traffic is unbalanced in direction. 

The fact that railroad rates are not now meeting 
truck competition, but that they could meet this com- 
petition if their rates were based upon costs of handling, 
rather than upon a fancied “what-the-traffic-will-bear” 
theory, Mr. Orr demonstrates with the following table, 
using fifth class rates and unit costs in Official territory 
in cents: 


; Rail For-hire- Rail 
Miles Rate truck Cost Cost 
100 22 12 12 
200 29 20 16 
300 33 28 19 
400 39 36 22 
500 43 44 26 
600 47 52 29 
700 52 60 32 


Are Present Practices Illegal? 


The kind of rate-making which now prevails, in Mr. 
Orr’s opinion, violates the Motor Carrier Act in that it 
violates the duty put upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by that Act, to regulate motor transport so 
as to preserve its “inherent advantages” and to “foster 
sound economic conditions” in such transportation. He 
goes further and suggests that the acts of some of the 
Commission’s employees in assisting some of the truck- 
ing organizations to agree on rates, later to be given 
official recognition, are illegal; and that the Supreme 
Court has held that similar action, when engaged in 
by railroads, has been in violation of the Sherman Act. 

In this whole broad indictment of present rate-mak- 
ing practices, it seems to us that one of the most 
effective points Mr. Orr makes is that present rates 
are not actually made on the theory of “what the traf- 
fic will bear,” or the “value of the service” principle. This 
allegation he proves by the citation of a number of spe- 
cific instances. For example, flour valued at 3 cents a 
pound and having a density of 35 Ib. per cubic foot 
pays 30 cents per 100 lb. for a 200-mile haul, while 
canned tomatoes, valued at 21%4 cents per pound and 
loading 45 lb. to the cubic foot, pay 44 cents for the 
same haul. The “value of the service” principle is 
clearly violated here in favor of flour and against 
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tomatoes. And, our critic continues, the higher rate 
cannot be justified on the ground that canned tomatoes 
are more subject to damage than flour—in fact, the 
exact opposite is the case. 

Actually, in other words, there is today no con- 
sistently-held theory of competitive rate-making which 
is being followed. What we have is the relic of a 
“what-the-traffic-will-bear” theory, now utterly broken 
down and denatured. Chaos is the result, and chaos 
will remain until some one has the courage to declare 
that the corpse is a corpse, and take steps to give him 
a decent burial; and to install a theory of rate-making 
in keeping with present-day realities to take the place 
of the deceased. 


“Value of Service” Theory 
Unsound Under Competition 


As we stated at the beginning, we could give Mr. 
Orr an argument on some of his contentions. More- 
over, we are not at all convinced that as complex a 
problem as this one is will be resolved by the simple 
solution which he proposes for it. Nevertheless, it must 
be evident to any unprejudiced reader of Mr. Orr’s 
pamphlet that a very large part of his criticism of the 
status quo is absolutely sound, and that the conditions 
which he reveals reflect no credit upon any of the 
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parties which have to do with rate-making—either the 
railroads, the truckers, the regulatory authorities, or 
the shipping community. After all, there is not much 
point in loyal railroad employees and public spirited 
citizens demanding that railway competitors shall pay 
a larger share of the true costs of their service, as long 
as not even the costs which they now pay are reflected 
in their competitive rates. 

The public interest demands that traffic be divided 
among the several agencies of transportation on a basis 
of their comparative costs. But traffic does not follow 
comparative costs; it follows comparative rates. Rates 
on non-competitive traffic can, in the public interest, 
continue to be made on the “value of the service” prin- 
ciple. But such rates can be made on competitive traf- 
fic only at the risk of diverting traffic from a more 
economical agency of transportation to one which %& 
less economical, to the grave injury of the national 
income. Persons with the public interest at heart— 
who wish to make the nation wealthier by reducing the 
colossal waste now taking place in transportation— 
must not insist alone that each agency of transporta- 
tion stand upon its own economic feet, without public“ 
subsidy. They must go further and insist, at least as 
far as competitive traffic is concerned, that rates be 
made which will reflect comparative costs; so that traf- 
fic will flow through the most economical channels. 





What kind of a “New Deal” have we had for the last 
six years for the widows and orphans and our substantial 
citizens who have reached the age when they should be 
able to retire and enjoy the fruits of their lifetime savings? 
The New Deal has been looking after some so-called “for- 
gotten men.” But, how about the 15,000,000 stockholders 
in our industrial enterprises? What is now their reward 
for furnishing the capital that has made possible the 
growth of this nation into the richest country in the world, 
in the shortest period of time in history? What has it 
cost 45,000,000 savings bank depositors to have their inter- 
est reduced steadily from 4% per cent to 2 per cent? 

Should they demand, by organized effort, that their in- 
come be maintained at the 1929 rate, as our railroad em- 
ployees have demanded with such success? Should they 
strike and withdraw their money from the banks, and put 
it in a secret hiding place? How about the 64,000,000 life 
insurance policy holders, whose invested funds have been 
furnishing the major capital represented in bonded in- 
debtedness? On January 1, 1939, the life insurance com- 
panies are reducing, in new contracts, the guaranteed, 
minimum returns. The widows’ and orphans’ income will 
be less. Meantime, policy holders should make note of the 
reduced dividends that they have been receiving. 

Somebody says “capital is on strike.” Who are these 
capitalists? Just ordinary, every-day, thrifty, law-abiding 
citizens, who are losing, or have lost confidence. Their 
only offense seems to be that they have invested their sav- 
ings, hoping to avoid the necessity of relief in their de- 
clining days. 

The unions have collective bargaining—but not the 
stockholders. The time has also arrived when we must 
have collective bargaining through organized stockholders. 
After continued promises of relief, our railroad executives, 





The Investing Worm Has Begun to Turn 


From an Address to the Recent Meeting of B. & O. Stockholders by J. Newcomb Blackman, Vice-Pres., American Assn. of Investors 


in accordance with the law, finally filed notice of an in 
tended 15 per cent cut in wages. The halls of Congress 
are cluttered up with facts found by committees. The Fact 
Finding Committee, recently appointed to discuss this pro- 
posed wage rate reduction, has finally recommended that 
the request be withdrawn. The railroads are sick and the 
coroner may have to be called soon, instead of Fact Find- 
ing Committees. 

For years we have heard much about the economic ad- 
vantages of the consolidation of certain railroads. But, 
why has nothing been done about it? Because railroad 
labor says it will not permit consolidations if they are 
going to result in a saving of labor expenses. In other 
words, the railroads can save in any way they may find 
possible providing it comes out of someone else. Is that 
an evidence of loyal cooperating employees? Usually, 
what is good for a business is also good for its 
employees. 

Railroad employees should change their tactics and give 
an example of co-operation before it is too late. Railroad 
stockholders have a right to expect their employees to co- 
operate to meet temporary situations. Time and again, 
when they could have used their organized efforts to help 
the railroads get increased income, they sat idly by with 
apparent indifference. 

I believe collective bargaining should not be for the 
exclusive benefit of organized labor. Instead there should 
be collective bargaining with and between all parties at in- 
terest in our great corporations, especially the railroads. 

Let us try to get the “business goose” on her feet again. 
Then, with proper nourishment, we might coax her to re- 
sume laying golden eggs. At present we have a dying 
goose on our hands and we are consuming the eggs in the 
storehouse that were laid long ago. 

















Pennsylvania Constructs 





Panoramic View of the New 
Terminal, Looking West From 
the Top of the Coaling Station 


Project costing $2,000,000 carried out in connection with extension 
of electrification to this point — Obsolete units replaced 


OINCIDENT with the extension of its electrified 
& trackage westward from Paoli, Pa., to Harris- 

burg*, the Pennsylvania has built an extensive 
new locomotive terminal at the latter point at a total cost 
of approximately $2,000,000. Not only does the new 
terminal embrace the facilities made necessary by reason 
of the fact that Harrisburg is now a change-over point 
between steam and electric power, but in large part the 
project involved the practically complete replacement of 
the existing steam-locomotive terminal which had _ be- 
come obsolete not only from a physical viewpoint but in 
arrangement as well. 


Original Facilities Obsolete 


Extension of the electrified trackage to Harrisburg 
made necessary the incorporation in the existing terminal 
of facilities for handling, servicing and making light 
repairs to electric locomotives. But even before elec- 
trification came into the picture consideration had been 
given to the need for the replacement and rearrangement 
of practically the entire terminal because of obsolescence 
and other factors. 

Originally the locomotive terminal facilities at Har- 
risburg included two enginehouses of brick construc- 





* The physical characteristics of the electrification project proper were 
described in an article by H. C. Griffith, electrical engineer of the Penn- 
sylvania, in the Railway Age of February 19. 
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tion, one of which, known as No. 1, was devoted ex- 
clusively to the handling of passenger locomotives, while 
the other, knowri as No. 2, was used for the repair and 
servicing of freight locomotives. Enginehouse No. 1 
was built in 1877 and contained 40 stalls, while engine- 
house No. 2 was constructed 10 years later and had 39 
stalls. For a number of years, the policy has been fol- 
lowed of concentrating repair work on freight locomo- 
tives in this district at the Enola yard, which is just 
across the Susquehanna river from Harrisburg, with the 
result that by 1932, demands on the enginehouses at the 
latter point had been reduced to such an extent that it 
became possible to abandon enginehouse No. 1 and con- 
solidate work on both passenger and freight locomotives 
in the freight enginehouse. This facility, however, in 
addition to being near the end of its service life, had 
only one drop table, contained no heating system, had 
no doors in the inner circle wall, and did not have stalls 
of sufficient length to accommodate the heavier power 
with the longer tenders that was coming into vogue. 
Other facilities at the terminal were also in need of 
modernization or replacement. These included a two- 
track timber trestle type coaling station of 300-tons 
capacity, which was built in 1900 and which had been 
raised several times to allow for the increasing height of 
locomotives; a steam sand-drying plant which did not 
have sufficient capacity to satisfy the requirements of 
the terminal ; inefficiently lighted engine inspection pits; 
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Engine Terminal at Harrisburg 


and obsolete water storage tanks. Furthermore, both 
the drainage and water distribution systems were in need 
of renewal and the existing engine washing equipment 
was obsolete. 

Other units of the old terminal included two ash pits 
which, although giving satisfactory service, required the 
use of direct current; two locomotive erection shops 
which were rendered unnecessary by the transfer of 
heavy repairs to other points; a blacksmith shop; a rod 
and wheel shop; a storehouse and machine shop; a 
passenger-coach repair building, and other miscellaneous 
buildings including one housing a steam power plant that 
embodied six 125-hp. locomotive-type boilers. Housed 
in the same building were three compressors, one motor- 
driven and two steam-operated, which served the entire 
terminal and station area. The buildings comprising the 
old terminal were located, for the most part, in the 
vicinity of the easterly throat of classification yard No. 1. 


The New Facilities 


In the recently completed improvement program, all 
of the facilities named above were retired and the opera- 
tions transferred to new structures which include a 30- 
stall enginehouse embodying a 125-ft. turntable, the long- 
est on the Pennsylvania; a welfare building for em- 
ployees, which adjoins the enginehouse ; a machine shop 
also adjoining the enginehouse, which is built integrally 
with a storehouse and oil storage building ; a two-track 
reinforced concrete wash table 125 ft. long, which utilizes 
high-pressure steam jets as the principal cleaning agencies 
and which embodies four counter-weighted hose racks; 
a three-track ash-pit layout involving two reinforced 
concrete water ash pits 220 ft. long and a loading track, 
all of which are spanned by a traveling crane operating 
on structural steel runways, the latter having been re- 
moved from the old ash pits; two 130-ft. reinforced con- 


Showing the Manner in 
Which the New 125-Ft. 
Turntable Was Installed 


crete inspection pits ; two concrete work pits, also 130 it. 
long; an enginemen’s and inspectors’ building at the in- 
spection pits; a storehouse and locker building at the 
work pits; four 50,000-gal. steel water tanks in bat- 
teries of two each; a trainmen’s building; a small arch- 
brick storage building which also contains space for the 
storage of oxygen and acetylene cylinders, and a small 
ice house. 

Also included is a three-track reinforced concrete coal- 
ing station having an overhead storage capacity of 750 
tons. The storage pockets are served by two 63-cu. yd. 
skip-hoist buckets which are capable of transferring coal 
from cars to the storage pockets at the rate of 120 tons 
per hour. Situated overhead in the coaling station are 
two coal-burning sand dryers, each of which is capable 
of drying 10 tons of sand in 24 hr. Wet sand is elevated 
to the dryers by the skip-hoist buckets from a reinforced 
concrete wet-sand storage bin at the ground level which 
has a capacity of 75 tons. 


Location of New Terminal 


The new steam-engine terminal is situated north of 
the main body of tracks and somewhat west of the loca- 
tion of the original facilities. The enginehouse is the 
westernmost unit of the new facilities, with the other 
principal units arranged on inbound and outbound tracks 
that connect the terminal area with both the passenger 
and freight main tracks. 

Somewhat east of the steam-locomotive terminal area 
are the facilities for servicing and making light repairs 
to electric locomotives. These include a 90-ft. rein- 
forced concrete pit which is used for both inspection 
and repair purposes; a one-track structural steel sand 
tower which straddles the track and which has an over- 
head storage capacity of 19 tons of dry sand; a sand 
dryer of the same type and capacity as those at the 
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coaling station, which is housed in a reinforced concrete 
building with a sheet iron roof; three underground fuel 
oil storage tanks having a combined capacity of 32,000 
gal.; a motor-operated fuel pump of the type that is used 
at gasoline filling stations; a circuit for testing cab sig- 
nals; and a small galvanized iron building with a con- 
crete floor which is used by employees at the electric 
locomotive inspection pits. Additional circuits for test- 
ing cab signals are provided farther to the east on the 
electric locomotive storage tracks. 

The elevated dry-sand storage tank for servicing elec- 
tric locomotives is of the type that is standard on this 
road. It has two storage pockets of equal capacity (9 
cu. yd.), one of which is situated on each side of the 
track. From these tanks the sand is delivered to loco- 
motives by means of seven hose outlets on each side, 
and for the convenience of the operator elevated walk- 
ways, which are attached to the structural frame of the 
sand tank, are provided on each side of the track. Con- 
structed in connection with the sand dryer house at this 
a is a wet-sand storage bin having a capacity of 
35 cu. yd. 


Additional Facilities Constructed 


In addition to the facilities already mentioned, the 
project involved the construction of a 60-ft. two-story 
brick and steel addition to the east end of the passenger 
station, which is for the use of the power director and 
also contains interlocking control equipment and tele- 
graph and signal facilities; a small frame building at 
the passenger coach yard which is on, the south side of 
the main track near Verbeke street; two single-track 
plate-girder bridges across Herr street, one carrying the 
inbound track for both steam and electric locomotives 
and the other carrying the outbound steam-locomotive 
track; the installation of a complete drainage system 
throughout the engine terminal area; and the raising of 
the overhead passenger and baggage bridges in the train 
shed at the station to obtain the additional clearance 
required for electrified operation. The procedure em- 
ployed in raising these bridges, particularly the passen- 
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ger bridge, will be described in detail in a separate article 
to be published in a later issue. Water for use at the 
terminal is purchased from the Dauphin Water Com 
pany, a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania, and is delivered 
through a 24-in. main. 

Not only are the individual inspection and work pits 
adequately lighted for night operation by means of the 
usual lights on standards but a complete flood-lighting 
system is provided which includes twelve 1,900-watt 
lamps, seven on the coaling station—five facing west 
toward the enginehouse and two directed to the east— 
and five at the top of a 90-ft. floodlight tower just east 
of the enginehouse, all of which are directed to the east. 
Two 500-watt flood lamps are mounted on the dry-sand 
storage pockets that serve electric locomotives and a 
third, directed to the west, is mounted on the flood-light 
tower. 


Extensive Track Changes 


To secure the proper arrangement of both the steam 
and electric-engine handling facilities, extensive revision 
of much of the existing track layout was necessary, in- 
volving the removal of a considerable number of yard 
tracks in the vicinity of the new enginehouse, the reloca- 
tion of others to adapt them to the changed require- 
ments, and the construction of new tracks. In addition 
to the necessary inbound and outbound tracks between 
the passenger station and the engine terminal, and other 
connecting tracks, the new layout consists of tracks for 
storing both steam and electric locomotives and for the 
storage of coal cars. In the new layout the westbound 
freight track passes to the north of the new engine- 
house and is electrified to a point some distance west of 
that facility. At the electrified limit a crossover is pro- 
vided with the electric-engine return track which also 
passes north of the new enginehouse. The eastbound 
freight track is located directly south of the new terminal 
area and on the north side of the existing freight yard, 
while both passenger mains occupy their old locations at 
the southern extremity of the old freight yard. The 
electrified limits of the eastbound freight main and both 
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passenger mains are located east of the enginehouse and 
west of the passenger station in the vicinity of the throat 
of the classification yard. 


The Enginehouse Described 


The new enginehouse has twelve 120-ft. and eighteen 
140-ft. stalls. To a large extent of conventional con- 
struction, it embodies exterior walls of brick, concrete 
foundations, floors and pits, and a timber-supporting 
structure for the roof which carries a monitor. As is 
the case with all of the larger buildings, the roof con- 
sists of gypsum slabs covered with five-ply felt topped 
by a pitch and slag finish. All timber used in the engine- 
house was treated with chromated zinc chloride, this 
preservative being used because of its fire-resistant qual- 
ities. The inner circle wall of the enginehouse is en- 
closed with hinged double-section doors at each stall 
and, as in the other large structures in the new terminal, 
is heated with steam by means of unit heaters. 

At the east side of the enginehouse where it adjoins 
the machine shop, four of the longer stalls are served 
by an 80-ton drop table, from which equipment is 
handled into the machine shop by means of a 10-ton 
mono-rail hoist. At least one two-ton jib crane is pro- 
vided at each row of columns in the enginehouse, and 
arc-welding, compressed air, water, boiler washing and 
cab-signal testing outlets are located at convenient points. 
Small motor-operated, forced-draft units of the type that 
is suspended from a mono-rail are used, one of which is 
provided for each four stalls. In the outer circle wall 
at each stall are metal tool boxes which project beyond 
the exterior face of the wall but which are flush with 
the interior face. Fire protection in the enginehouse is 
furnished’ by a steam-operated duplex pump having a 
capacity of 1,000 gal. per min., which is located in a 
pump room that projects from the outside wall. This 
room also contains a duplex steam pump for boiler wash- 
ing purposes. Just outside of the pump room is the 
boiler-washing tank which contains circulating coils for 
heating the water. During the winter exhaust steam 
from the boiler wash-out pump and condensate from the 
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unit heaters are used to heat the boiler wash-out water, 
but since only exhaust steam is available for heating the 
water during the summer, provision is made for direct- 
ing live steam into the coils in the boiler wash tank it 
this should become necessary. 


The Machine Shop 


The machine shop, which is 78 ft. 5 in. wide and 178 
ft. 9 in. long, is of structural steel and brick construction 
with a concrete floor and foundation and a roof similar 
to that on the enginehouse. Lengthwise, it is divided 
into a low bay and a high bay, the latter being 29 ft. 9 in. 
wide. The high bay is served by a 10-ton crane which 
operates on runways that extend the full length of the 
bay. The machine shop is otherwise provided with a 
full complement of machine tools needed in making light 
running repairs to locomotives. Other equipment in- 
cludes four one-ton electric hoists in the low bay, an 
arc-welding generator, another for charging shop trucks, 
and a third for testing train-control apparatus, and two 
345 cu. ft. motor-driven air compressors, one a standby 
unit, for supplying the air requirements in the machine 
shop and enginehouse. 

In a continuation of the machine shop building to the 
east are contained oil storage space and storehouse facili- 
ties for serving the entire engine terminal area. ‘This 
structure is 60 ft. long exclusive of a covered concrete 
loading platform 18 ft. wide which extends the full 
width of the building at the east end. Another plat- 
form 9 ft. wide extends along the north side of the 
building and is served by a side track. The major por- 
tion of this building is occupied by general storehouse 
facilities but along the northerly side a room 15 ft. 10 in. 
wide is devoted to the storage of oil. Underlying this 
portion of the structure and the 9-ft. platform is a base- 
ment containing five horizontal cylindrical oil storage 
tanks having a combined capacity of 40,000 gal. The 
storage tanks are filled from tank cars by means of 
individual wrought-iron fill boxes located in the floor of 
the 9-ft. platform. 

The welfare building, which adjoins the enginehouse 
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The Heavy Lines Indicate New Tracks and the Other New Facilities Provided 
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A Feature of the New Terminal is the 7,000-Ft. Steam Line, Which is 
Carried Across Tracks in the Manner Shown 


on the west, is 60 ft. 9 in. wide and 133 ft. 6 in. long, 
and is similar in construction to the machine shop ex- 
cept that the walls are of unglazed hollow tile. This 
structure is devoted principally to facilities for the con- 
venience of employees, which include five 54-in. wash 
fountains, steel lockers, toilets, showers and lunch tables, 
separate toilets and showers being provided for colored 
employees. 

The building also contains office space for the engine- 
house foreman and his clerical force, record storage 
space, a first aid room, a lobby for enginemen and a 
room for the gang foreman. 


Turntable of Special Interest 


Of special interest is the turntable which, as stated 
previously, holds the distinction of being the longest on 
this road. This table is of the three-point support type and 
is propelled by a 75-hp. traction motor at each end. The 
circle wall and the floor of the pit are of reinforced 
concrete and the circle rails are supported on steel cast- 
ings 8 in. long to which the rail is fastened by means 
of two clips at each casting. To prevent batter of the 
ends of the turntable rails they are heat-treated and, as 
a means of assuring that the ends of the enginehouse 
and yard tracks at the rim of the turntable pit will be 
held at the proper gage and elevation, the ends of the 
rails on each track rest on a %-in. by 10-in. by 7-ft. 2-in. 
metal gage plate which is lagged to the timber cap on 
the circle wall by cut spikes. Lateral movement of each 
rail in both directions is prevented by 4-in. by 10-in. by 
3-in. shoulder plates which are arc-welded to the gage 
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plates. Each rail is held down by four screw spikes 
which extend through holes in the plates into the timber 
support. 

Two of the buildings in the terminal area, namely the 
locker and storage building serving the inspection and 
work pits and the enginemen’s and inspector’s building 
at the inspection pit, are of steel frame construction coy- 
ered with corrugated siding which is lined on the interior, 
Both have concrete floors and foundations and roofs 
similar to those described for the other buildings. The 
storage and locker building is 18 ft. by 100 ft. in plan 
and, in addition to wash fountains, toilets, lockers and 
tables similar to those provided in the welfare building, 
it embodies an office for the foreman and a small store 
room. The enginemen’s and inspectors’ building, which 
is located adjacent to the steam-locomotive inspection 
pit, is 7 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft. 10 in. in dimensions and is 
divided by a transverse woven wire partition into two 
compartments, one for inspectors, which is 17 ft. 6 in. 
long, and the other for enginemen, which is 12 ft. 6 in. 
long. 

The only engine terminal building that is not of new 





The Two Steam Locomotive Inspection Pits are 130 Ft. Long 


construction is the trainmen’s building which is a brick 
structure formerly used for the storage of oil. This 
unit has now been completely remodeled and embodies 
an office, lockers, toilets, wash fountains, showers, bunks 
and cooking space. 

Most of the buildings comprising the new terminal are 
situated on a fill placed over the site of an old canal and 
because of the unstable character of the resulting founda- 
tion material all the larger buildings, together with the 
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inspection and work pits and the ash pits are supported 
on caissons which are carried to bed rock. The caissons 
range up to about 25 ft. in depth and are either 3 ft. or 
4 ft. in diameter depending on the load. Excavation for 
the caissons was carried on by hand with the aid of 
pneumatic spades inside of cylindrical steel shells which 





High-Pressure Steam Jets are Used at the New Engine Washing Table 


were sunk in sections 8 ft. long. All concrete used on 
this project was placed by the transit-mixed method. 


Steam Line 


An interesting aspect of the new terminal is the 7,000- 
ft. eight-inch welded steam line which delivers steam to 
the terminal buildings. As mentioned previously, the 
Pennsylvania formerly generated its own steam at this 
location, but coincident with the construction of the new 
terminal it inaugurated the policy of obtaining its steam 
requirements from an outside source. Under the new 
arrangement, steam is purchased from the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., whose plant is situated north of the 
right-of-way about 1,200 ft. west of the passenger sta- 
tion. Steam is obtained from this company at a pressure 
of about 125 lb. per sq. in. and is utilized for heating 
all the larger buildings, including the passenger station, 
for operating the boiler washing and fire pumps and for 
washing locomotives. 

In addition to the old power plant mentioned previous- 
ly, adoption of the policy of purchasing steam also per- 
mitted the abandonment of a steam generating plant 
that was situated east of the passenger station, which 
formerly supplied steam for heating the passenger station 
and other buildings in the immediate vicinity, for operat- 
ing hydraulic elevators in the station (now replaced with 
electric elevators), and for supplying train lines in the 
station area. 


Steam Line Above Ground 


From the plant of the power company to the passenger 
station, the steam is carried in an existing line that 
formed part of the old layout but, for conveying it to the 
hew enginehouse and other buildings, it was necessary 
to construct a new steam line. Except for a distance of 

WU ft. where it is carried underneath two tracks in the 
vicinity of the enginehouse, the new line is entirely above 
ground. To allow the line complete freedom of move- 
ment in adjusting itself to changes in length, it is sup- 
ported at intervals on pipe posts by means of rollers, one 
at each post, which move in guides formed by sections 
of structural channels. Provision for expansion is made 

y inserting loops in the steam line at frequent intervals. 
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For the most part, these loops are in a horizontal plane 
but in a number of instances where side clearance was 
restricted, it was necessary to arrange them vertically. 
At several locations, the steam line crosses tracks and 
here, except for the 100 ft. length mentioned above, it 
is elevated to give the required clearance, the elevated 
portions being supported by means of H-section posts 
which, in common with the pipe posts, are embedded at 
their lower ends in concrete pedestals. 

Compressed air requirements for the yard are now 
furnished by a number of motor-driven, automatically- 
controlled compressors which are situated at scattered 
points. In addition to the two units in the machine 
shop, these include a unit in the passenger station, one 
in the coach yard building for serving that yard, another 
at Herr street, which is housed in a small galvanized 
iron building, and a fourth at Paxton street sub-station. 

With W. D. Wiggins, chief engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania System, exercising general supervision over the 
project, the new terminal at Harrisburg was designed 
and constructed under the direction of E. B. Temple, 
chief engineer of the Eastern region, assisted by R. G. 
Bennett, general superintendent of motive power of the 
same region; A. R. Wilson, engineer of bridges and 
buildings; and F. W. Heckel, Jr., assistant engineer at 
Harrisburg. 

McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia, were the general con- 
tractors on the construction of buildings, while the 
Arundel Corporation, Baltimore, Md., handled the track 
work, the grading for track changes, and the installation 
of the water service and drainage systems and of the 
turntable. The four water tanks were erected by the 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
the turntable was fabricated by the American Bridge 
Company, Pittsburgh; the steam line was installed by 
E. H. Reuss, Jr., Inc., Philadelphia; the coaling station 
and sanding facilities were built by the Ogle Construc- 
tion Company, Chicago, and the power director’s build- 
ing was constructed by the Turner Construction Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Construction of the various phases 
of the project was undertaken at different times last 
year and was completed early this year. 
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Definite Gains in Buying— 
Further Decline in Stocks 


EPORTS on railway buying for September and 
Fe the first nine months of the year disclose the fact 

that increases in equipment buying previously re- 
ported in these columns were accompanied by even larger 
increases in the purchases of materials and supplies, the 
expenditures for which are always greater than those 
made for rolling stock. 

The value of orders placed for new equipment in 
September, totaling approximately $3,804,000, while 
small compared with the $17,435,000 of orders released 
to manufacturers for new equipment in July, was ap- 
proximately $346,000 more than the total for August 
and raised the purchases of equipment from manu- 
facturers for the third quarter of 1938 to approximately 
$24,697,000, which was $14,790,000 more equipment 
than was ordered in the previous six months and 
$11,882,000 more than was ordered from manufacturers 
in the third quarter of 1937. October and November 
orders will increase the equipment totals by approxi- 
mately $13,500,000. 

Materials purchased from manufacturers in Septem- 
ber, including materials for equipment to be built in 





Railway Purchases—First 9 Months of Year 


Materials* Equipment 


received ordered Total 
from from from Total 
manu- manu- manu- including 
facturers facturers facturers Fuel fuel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Saree $725,189 $277,645 $1,002,834 $254,911 $1,257,745 
eee 595,559 127,371 722,930 234,441 957,371 
a ee 372,731 23,943 396,674 182,269 578,943 
rae 206,800 2,082 208,882 131,400 340,282 
SE Ro te ats 185,720 4,360 190,080 133,390 323,470 
Rae 319,875 58,058 377,933 154,696 532,629 
a 272,730 24,580 297,310 171,820 469,130 
Se ee 395,947 109,162 505,190 189,649 694,758 
Se” “wacaebucuts 552,883 165,439 718,322 210,932 929,254 
Rs belch ee eat 248,102 39,487 287.589 170,604 458,193 


* Includes rail and forest products. 
Revised to Dec. 2, 1938 





railway shops, totaled approximately $28,978,000, a gain 
of $1,050,000 over August and a gain of $4,238,000 or 
16.5 per cent over July and comprised the largest month- 
ly expenditure for materials from manufacturers since 
March although the September total was less by 48 per 
cent than in September, 1937. 

The outlay for both materials and equipment from 
manufacturers in September was approximately $32,782,- 
000 which, while showing a decline of $9,393,000 from 
July on account of the larger volume of equipment ordered 
in July, showed a gain of $1,396,000 over August. 


Materials on Hand 


Rail, New Cross Other 
Fuel & S.H. ties Material Scrap Total 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 


Jan. 1, 1938 .... $30,499 $30,333 $59,015 $255,713 $9,495 $385,055 


‘eb. 1, 1938 .. 31,453 31,820 66,153 245,887 8,075 383,388 
Mer. 1, 1938 ... 28,822 32,238 68,558 244,454 7,979 382,051 
Aare. 1, 1938 :... 27,847 34,644 73,280 236,512 8,098 380,381 
May 1, 1938 ... 25,223 34,076 71,583 235,876 7,336 374,094 
June 1, 1938 ... 22,391 33,504 65,020 233,634 9,396 363,945 
peer 8, F906 <c 22,568 33,007 63,271 227,136 9,276 355,258 
wee. 1, 1908 ie 20,665 32,238 60.900 222,646 8,944 345,393 
Sept. 1, 1938 ... 23,192 30,452 62,935 214,662 6,270 337,511 
Ghee, 3, FOSS ices 24,088 28,679 60,982 216,348 6,148 336,245 
i ee. ae 28,906 31,870 50,572 264,689 7,757 383,794 

Revised to Dec. 2, 1938 





Considered on a quarterly basis, the purchases of both 
materials and equipment from manufacturers in the 
third quarter of 1938 totaled approximately $106,343,- 
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000, as compared with $82,585,000 in the second quarter 
of 1938. 


The foregoing figures do not include fuel, purchases 


of which amounted to $22,237,000 in September, which - 


total was $2,204,000 more than in August and larger 
than the purchases in any previous month this year. 
For the first nine months of the year the purchases 





Railway Purchases—Materials and Supplies 


Total 

Rail Cross- Other less 

Fuel New & S.H. ties Material Total fuel 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Jan., 1938 $21,879 $1,379 $3,962 $26,008 $53,228 $31,349 
f°. ae 20,027 1,947 3,808 21,459 47,241 27,214 
Beat., F9E0 -<% 19,953 2,343 3,975 23,573 49,844 29,891 
mae. T9S8 .«s 18,413 2,232 3,539 21,268 45,452 27 ,039 
May, 1938 ... 17,113 2,269 3,598 19,932 42,912 25,799 
June, 1938 ... 17,334 2,285 3,323 19,557 42,499 25,165 
jars, ¥9S8 ... 17,189 1,587 3,099 20,053 41,928 24,739 
mee, 1958 «..«. 18,663 1,570 2,852 23,506 46,591 27.928 
Sept., 1938 ... 20,033 1,040 2,921 25,017 49,011 28,978 
emt... 1937 ... 22,237 2,702 5,667 47 ,038 77,644 55,407 
9 Mos., 1938 .. 170,604 16,652 31,077 200,373 418,706 248,102 
9 Mos., 1937 .. 210,932 38,628 45,857 468,398 763,815 552,883 


Revised to Dec. 2, 1938 





of materials and equipment, exclusive of fuel, irom 
manufacturers cotaled approximately $287,589,000, as 
compared with $718,322,000 in the same period of 1937 
and $1,002,834,000 in the same period of 1929. The 
materials, other than equipment, purchased from manu- 
facturers totaled approximately $248,102,000, as com- 
pared with $552,883,000 in the first nine months of 1937 
and $725,189,000 in the first nine months of 1929. Equip- 
ment ordered from manufacturers in the nine months’ 
period totaled approximately $39,487,000, as compared 
with $165,439,000 in the first nine months of 1937 and 
$277 ,645,000 in the first nine months of 1929. Total 
purchases of materials, equipment and fuel in the nine 
months’ period came to approximately $458,193,000, 
which was a decline of approximately $471,061,000 or 
51 per cent from the corresponding purchases in the 
first nine months of 1937, a decline of approximately 
$236,565,000 or 34 per cent from the corresponding 
purchases in the first nine months of 1936 and a decline 
of approximately $799,552,000 or 64 per cent from the 
corresponding totals in 1929. 

The value of materials and supplies on hand, based on 
original cost, and including stand-by materials, totaled 
approximately $336,245,000 on October 1, which was a 
decline of $1,266,000 from September 1, 1938, and a 
decline of $47,549,000 or 12 per cent from October 1, 
1937. The October 1 inventory showed a decline of 
approximately $48,341,000 in the stocks of materials for 
repair work from a year ago. 


* * *K 
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Getting Ready for Slippery Rails on the Baltimore & Ohio's Bruns 
wick, Md., Engine Terminal 
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GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION CorP. 


The General American Fusion-Welded 50-Ton Box Car 


General American Light-Weight 
All-Welded Box Car 


Unusually flexible modern design is readily adaptable to varying re- 
quirements— Continuous automatic fusion welding by new 
Unionmelt process employed 


HE General American Transportation Corporation, 
7 Chicago, has recently built the first two units from 

a new light-weight all-fusion welded 50-ton box- 
car design, the principal features of which are the use 
of high-tensile low-alloy steel construction; welding by 
the new Unionmelt continuous, automatically controlled 
process developed by the Oxweld Railroad Service Com- 
pany ; and provision in the well balanced engineering de- 
sign for easily varying minor details to meet the special 
tequirements of individual railroads. The car weighs 
36,800 Ib. or 8,500 Ib. less than the A. A. R. standard 
car, yet is designed to exceed all A. A. R. strength re- 
quirements. 

In the GABX box car No. 1940, described in this 
article, every seam is continueusly welded, practically 
all being done by the Unionmelt automatic machine 
method. The advantages of this type of welding are said 
to include a joint that is stronger than the parent plate ; 
no weakening of the area adjacent to the joint: water- 
tightness with no danger of leakage; elimination of cor- 
Tosion at seams; uniformity of results; and stresses not 
concentrated but distributed uniformly along the con- 
tinuous welds. 

Weight saving also results from the elimination of laps, 
flanges and rivet heads. The method of welding em- 
ployed permits the effective joining of members of any 
Weight or thickness and makes mechanical fusion weld- 
ing adaptable to any design preferred. 

epairs are eventually inevitable with any method of 


construction, but are facilitated in this design because 
an outside sheet can be removed from the framework. 
Either side or roof sheets can be replaced, in whole or in 
part, by hand welding, when necessary. The side and 
corner posts, as well as all other members, may be re- 
moved and replaced as single units. 

In order to produce a balanced design each member 
of the car was carefully analyzed from a stress standpoint 
to obtain the greatest possible weight saving and to main- 
tain adequate strength. Substantial weight saving results 
from the use of low-alloy high-tensile steel. Although the 
minimum yield point of this material is two-thirds greater 
than ordinary open-hearth steel, an average of only one- 
third was deducted from the thickness of the material in 
this design. Accordingly, greater reductions in thickness 
could be made and yet meet A. A. R. requirements. 

Since the section of the girder at the side door is the 
weakest member of the side assembly, both the side sill 
and the side plate are reinforced by designing them as 
box sections beyond the door to the first post at each 
side. In addition, the side has been reinforced at the 
door and at the bolster by diagonal corner bracing. 

While the builders believe that this all-welded box car 
is one that will be adapted to the requirements of most 
roads, the flexibility of design is such that the construc- 
tion can be varied to meet special needs. For example, 
the thickness of the side, end and roof sheets, as well as 
structural members, the spacing of posts and floor string- 
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ers, and the allocation of specialties can be arranged to 
suit any conditions. 

All floor boards are of one length and can be removed 
and replaced without disturbing the side lining. The 
metal grain strip is also used as a floor support and is 
fabricated as an integral part of the curved-section side 
sill, simplifying and strengthening the construction at this 
point. Floor boards of any thickness can be used, a 
further example of the flexibility of the design of this unit. 

While this car is not ceiled, the roof design permits the 
easy application of tongue-and-groove boards, plywood 
sheets or a mastic compound. The ceiling can be applied 








Principal Dimensions of General American Light-Weight, All-Steel 
50 Ton Box Car 


Length over strikers 
Length center to center of trucks 30 ft. 8% in. 
Length of body, inside 40 ft. i 
Width of body, inside 9 ft. 
Width over side sills 

Width over side plates 

Height from rail to eaves 

Height from rail to top of running board 
Height of body inside 

Side door opening 

Cubical capacity 

Light weight 

Load limit 


41 ft. 8% in. 


132,200 lb. 
78.2 per cent 





to conform to the slope of the roof or arranged level with 
the top of the side lining. 

On the exterior of the car, all corners, angles, ledges 
and projections have been eliminated to enhance the ap- 
pearance and to remove pockets that might retain cinders 
and moisture causing ultimate corrosion. The roof is of 
unit construction using flat sheets butt-welded on the car- 
lines and having no projections or laps at any point. This 
roof accordingly, contributes materially to the strength 
of the whole structure. The body corners are rounded, 
curved sections being used at the side plates, side sills, 





Interior of the Car Showing Steel Frame Construction Including 
Reinforcement at the Door Posts and Built-In Metal Grain Strips 
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at the top and bottom of the steel ends, and at the corner 
posts, making possible the incorporation of box sections 
at these points. The absence of assembly buckles in the 
sheets is attributed to the use of the Unionmelt process 
of welding. 

Various units of this car are prefabricated in asseinbly 
jigs essential for welded construction where precision is 
required. Sides and roofs are the best example of this 
type of construction, but a more unusual example is the 


Up-Side-Down View of the Fusion-Welded Underframe with Pre. 
fabricated Rear Lugs and Center-Plate Unit, Also Front Lugs and 
Striker, Made of Welded Structural Steel 


complete prefabrication in jigs from structural plates and 
bars of the rear lugs and center brace unit and the front 
lugs and striker which are assembled by welding struc- 
tural members, eliminating the need for two castings and 
saving considerable weight and cost. The unique method 
used in welding this assembly into an integral part of the 
sills is said to be entirely new. 

The dimensions for the more important parts of the 
new General American car are as follows: Center sills 
are A. A. R. standard 31.3-lb. Z-sections of 36,000 Ib. 
per sq. in. minimum yield point C. B. steel; low-alloy 
high-tensile steel side and roof sheets are .0625 in.; side 
posts and roof carlines are .10-in. Z-sections ; corner posts, 

5%» in.; door posts, = -in. by 3-in. by %4¢-in. angles; floor 
stringers, 3-in. by 3 4 g-in. Z-sections except at the door 
where 4-in. by %¢-in. Z-sections are used ; side sills, 
34 g-in. curved section, combined with %-in. grain strip 
and floor support ; side plates, %-in. ‘curved section ; cor- 
rugated ends, %4,-in. bottom and 5 %2- -in. top sections ; 
bolster diaphragms, 3%4¢ in. with 21-in. by %¢-in. top 
and bottom cover plates; cross-bearer diaphragms, 346 
in. with 434-in. by %4g-in. top and bottom cover plates. 


Anderson Spark Elim- 


inator Shows Good Results 


FTER several years of experimenting on the Chi- 
A cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific with various 

styles of Anderson spark eliminators, also known 
as arresters, the open-type, shown in one of the illustra- 
tions, has been adopted and about 150 of these are now 
in service in both freight and passenger locomotives of 
the Milwaukee. 


The thirty 4-8-4 heavy combination freight and pas 
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senger locomotives, recently delivered by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, also have these spark eliminators 
and the six 4-6-4 streamlined passenger locomotives, 
delivered to the Milwaukee this fall by the American 
Locomotive Company, are equipped with the same device. 

Many difficulties were encountered and eventually 
overcome during the process of development, the main 
problem being to obtain free-steaming locomotives and 
yet not throw sparks from the stacks. With ordinary 
bituminous coal this would be a relatively easy matter, 
but in the territories where semi-lignite is burned the 
elimination of sparks is a serious problem. However, 
the Anderson open-type spark eliminator which was 
finally developed and adopted is said to be giving highly 
satisfactory results as evidenced by extensive service 
tests on the Milwaukee and by a joint report of the 
state forestry inspectors of Wisconsin and Minnesota 


Fig. 1—One of the Earlier Styles of Anderson Spark Eliminator with 
a Portion of the Front Section Removed 


after they had made several observation trips in the 
cupola of a caboose immediately behind a locomotive 
equipped with this style of arrester. During these tests, 
wooden planks and chips were thrown into the firebox, 
but it is reported that even with such a severe test no 
sparks came out of the stack. 

Other arresters were developed on the Milwaukee 
besides those illustrated, all of which are fully covered 
by patents, but those immediately preceding the present 
open-type arrester are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. That 
shown in Fig. 1 had both an inner and outer arrester, 
with numerous vanes for eliminating the sparks. This 
style was abandoned after the type shown in Fig. 2 was 
developed due to the expense of manufacture and mainte- 
hance, and having to remove it from the front end 
whenever work was required on the uniis and flues. As 
can be seen in Fig. 2, this type of spark eliminator had 
a door to facilitate work on the- nozzle and arrester. 

his also had to be removed when it became necessary 
todo any work on units and flues. This style was dis- 
Continued after the open-type eliminator with a tapered 
side stack, as shown in Fig. 3, was developed. 





Fig. 2—Anderson Closed-Type Spark Eliminator with Front Section 
Removed 


Referring to Fig. 3, the essential part of the open- 
type eliminator is the vertical vanes that are set at a 
specified angle between the top and bottom plates. The 
surfaces of these vanes break up and eliminate the 
sparks. The rear portion of the table plate has 
apertures cut in it by making U-cuts with a torch and 
by bending downward and forward the metal inside 
these cuts. The rear edges of these apertures form 
lips which extend below the table plate and act as scoops 

(Continued on page 847) 





Fig. 3—The Anderson Open-Type Spark Eliminator with Three of the 
Vanes Removed to Show the Exhaust Nozzle 











The Missouri & Arkansas 
Saves Money with | this 
Type of Car 


Rail Motor Cars Solve Problems 


Missouri & Arkansas units prove economical and attract 
business on light traffic line 


sas faced the problem of dwindling passenger 

revenues and mounting expense of operating steam 
passenger trains, as poor business conditions and highway 
competition reduced its traffic to the point where passen- 
ger operations were showing losses of about $5,000 per 
month. To meet the situation, the M. & A. installed two 
streamlined, air-conditioned rail cars, built by the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company, the technical features of 
which were described in the Railway Age of June 11, 
page 970. Asa result, operating costs have been reduced 
nearly 50 per cent and passenger traffic has increased 
about 33 per cent. The units have consistently averaged 
2.69 miles per gallon of gas, despite the heavy grades 
and frequent stops. 


l= other small railroads, the Missouri and Arkan- 


A Mountain Railway 


The Missouri & Arkansas operates between Joplin, 
Mo., and Helena, Ark., 368 miles, traversing the Ozark 
mountains for much of that distance. Except for two 
small branches of less than two miles each, it consists 
entirely of main line. It connects at Joplin with the five 
other railways serving that point and at Neosho, Mo., 
and two other points in the same state with the St. Louis- 
San Francisco. From the Arkansas-Missouri state line 
east, however, the M. & A. has the longest line of any 
railway east of the Rockies without connection with an- 
other railroad. This extends between Seligman, Mo., on 
the state line, and Searcy, Ark., a distance of 221 miles, 
almost all of which is through the thinly settled Ozark 
mountains. 
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The two rail cars operate daily, one in each direction, 
between Neosho, Mo., and Kensett, Ark., 267 miles, over 
the most mountainous section of the railway. To meet 
the operating conditions, they are powered by Hall-Scott 
gasoline engines developing 200 h. p., with transmission 
specially designed to enable them to negotiate the heavy 
grades. On the west end of the line, between Joplin and 
Neosho, 19 miles, only freight trains are operated, and 
passenger service in the relatively flat country on the 
east end, between Kensett and Helena, 82 miles, is pro- 
vided by a light rail motor car. Eighty per cent of the 
total passenger revenues originate in the section over 
which the new rail cars are operated, although the Ine 
between Neosho and Leslie, 171 miles, is closely par- 
alleled by a hard surface highway. 

The new rail cars operate on approximately the same 
schedule as the steam trains they replaced, making the 
267 mile run at an overall average speed of 27 mp.h., 
a creditable performance considering the mountainous 
country traversed and the fact that 60 regular and flag 
stops are made daily, with an average interval of 4.9 
miles between stops. This also includes serving the two 
branch lines enroute, the rail cars each making a round 
trip over both two-mile branches, to serve Berryville and 
Eureka Springs. The latter point is a popular summer 
resort and the new air-conditioned equipment has at- 
tracted much additional revenue to this point. 


A Typical Month 


The new equipment, during a typical month selected 
for the purpose of comparison, cost 22.99 cents per mile 
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to operate, including depreciation, as compared with a 
cost of 41.83 cents per mile for the steam equipment tor- 
merly used in this identical service, or a saving in oper- 
ating costs of 18.84 cents per mile. This results in an 
average monthly saving in operating costs of $3,200. 
Typical figures that go to make up this saving are as 
follows: 


New Steam Increase (1) 

Rail Cars Trains Decrease (D) 
ON RO ae ee Tee Cy eee $811.65 $1,158.35 $346.70 D 
Material—Maintenance ........... 69.60 373.34 303.74 D 

Aleaning and DOI ONE 6 o.o:sc08s00 270.06 142.23 127.83 I - 
ee ee eee ee 27.18 39.05 11.87 D 
Enginehouse expense.............. ceisler 244.70 244.70 D 
Shop and store expense........... 98.49 246.80 148.31 D 
Coal chute man—junction......... nee 26.97 26.97 D 

NINE RINE, «5-6 eco e' als. bie ain aw-3 23.33 4.35 18.98I 

ee ere 46.50 46.50 as 

Be MID oa ciceee yavinccs 80.91 161.82 80.91 D 
eS. eee 11.00 246.00 235.00 D 

PEUNONINNNED. fo cic e.srernnceeaaeyaccaes 387.16 328.43 58.73 I v 
ee NO SN es cect tenga os 117.51 177.83 60.32 D 


It will be noted that only three small items show in- 
creased costs for the rail cars as compared with the steam 
trains, while large decreases are shown in other cost 
factors. Maintenance, for example, accounts for a saving 
of nearly $1,200 per month in labor and materials, or 
more than $1,500 per month if the saving in enginehouse 
expense is added. A saving of over $200 per month is 
also made from a totally unexpected source—fewer heads 
of live stock killed. Under the Arkansas law, live stock 
is permitted to wander practically at will over railways 
and highways, and the ability of the rail cars to stop 
quicker is the reason for the saving in this item. 


Attracting Traffic 


The two rail cars are practically identical. Both are 
air-conditioned and of attractive appearance inside and 
out. They are equipped with 30-ft. mail compartments 
and modern comfortable seats for 33 passengers, divided 
into white and colored compartments. 

Fhe passenger revenue for the district between Neosho 
and Kensett served by these rail cars amounted to $1,274 
in July, 1937, under steam train operation and increased 
33 per cent, or to $1,692, during July, 1938, the first full 
month the rail cars were in operation. Since schedules 
and service remained approximately the same in both 
periods, and passenger traffic generally declined in 1938 
as compared with 1937, this increase can be attributed 
directly to the added comfort provided by the rail cars. 


Anderson Spark Elim- 
inator Shows Good Results 


(Continued from page 845) 


to admit a considerable amount of the smokebox gases 
to the rear half of the arrester. This smokebox gas and 
that portion which passes forward under the table plate 
Causes the entire circumference of the spark eliminator 
to be used and due to this condition the sparks are 
mostly extinguished by a straight impact due to their 
momentum rather than by a continuous circular motion 
around the inside of the eliminator. 

_ Since the outlet to the stack is at the vertical center 
line and the flow from all directions is towards this 
section, there is but little whirling action in the elim- 
nator itself. This fact is borne out by the service 
secured from the vanes which would tend to be quite 
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limited if they were set at such an angle as to give a 
pronounced circular motion to the incoming gases and 
sparks. In the course of time these vanes wear at the 
inner edges due to the gas passage area being consider- 
ably less here than at the outer circumference, but since 
all the vanes are made reversible this wear is not an 
objectionable feature. 

The angle of the vanes and their width determine the 
efficiency of the eliminator. These two items of the 
design were determined by experiment, but are also con- 
trolled to some extent by the size of the smokebox. 
However, the gas area through the vanes should be 
more than 100 per cent of the flue area through the 
front tube sheet. That shown in Fig. 3 is maintained 
at 128 per cent of the flue area for this particular class 
of engine and no sparks are being thrown from the 
stack when bituminous coal is burned. If there were, 
the only change that would be necessary would be to 
change the width of the vanes from 14 in. to some greater 
distance. If the change happened to be from 14 in. to 
16 in. the area through the eliminator would be reduced 
from 128 per cent to 108 per cent of the flue area. 

In territories where a semi-lignite coal is being burned 
the eliminator shown in Fig. 3 is operated with vanes 
18 in. wide, thereby reducing the gas area to 78 per 
cent. This is apparently considerably more than that 
obtained with netting-type front ends. Although they 
may be designed to give 200 per cent of the flue area, 
the frictional resistance that the gases have to over- 
come to get through the netting is high and due to their 
construction, large sections of the netting are not used. 
Moreover, the sections through which the gases pass 
are often half plugged with cinders that have wedged 
themselves into the open spaces. There also have been 
many instances when foaming or priming has made the 
exhaust steam wet and heavy enough to cause the front 
end netting to become plastered over sufficiently to cause 
steam failures. An arrester without netting or per- 
forated sheets eliminates this potential source of trouble. 

The top plate of the Anderson open-type spark elim- 
inator shown in Fig. 3 is divided at the center line so 
that one-half at a time can be taken out through the 
smokebox door or set to one side in the smokebox when 
necessary to work on the units or flues. This work can 
also be done by unbolting and removing a few of the 
vanes when not necessary to remove the top plate to 
allow a free passage to these parts. 

Although a tapered inside stack extension is shown 
in Fig. 3, a straight cast iron inside stack is also used 
and is quite satisfactory when round nozzles are em- 
ployed. This style extends into the eliminator a few 
inches and is supported by an integral collar on its upper 
end which fits into a suitable recess in the stack base. 
It can be easily taken out by removing the main stack 
and pulling the extension up through the stack base. 
The tapered inside stack is bolted in place. A metal 
spacer ring rests between the top of the eliminator and 
the extension flange on the bottom of this style inside 
stack and since this ring is about % in. thicker than the 
telescopic joint at the top, the stack extension drops 
down sufficiently to clear the main stack when the ring 
is removed. In this way, this style of inside stack ex- 
tension can be removed and passed through the smoke- 
box door without removing any part of the eliminator. 

This spark eliminator is being used successfully with 
prong, choke-bore, plain-bore and annular-ported nozzles, 
It has also brought about the general use of increased 
nozzle areas and larger stacks. In some instances the 
stack areas are said to have been increased 49 per cent and 
the nozzle area 30 per cent. This increase in nozzle area 
is for the same style of nozzle, but when the annular- 
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ported nozzle was substituted, as happened in many 
instances, the increase was greater than 30 per cent. 

Although the application of the Anderson open-type 
spark eliminator has made a considerable improvement 
in locomotive performance, the primary effort back of 
all the experimental work was to reduce the amount 
of money spent in settling fire claims and _fire-loss 
damages to both railroad and privately owned property. 
The results obtained in this respect have been highly 
gratifying. It is reported that, on one division alone, 
with 535 miles of main line on which the only coal 
burned is a semi-lignite, the average loss due to fires 
caused by locomotive sparks was approximately $22,000 
per year over about a 10-year period. During the 4-year 
period that the present spark eliminator has been used 
through this same territory no money has been spent to 
settle fire claims. 


N. Y. Railroad Club 


Has Speeches in Print 
N EW York Railroad Club members again this year 


(as for the past two) got their oratory in con- 

nection with their annual dinner (Thursday 
night at the Hotel Commodore) in printed form. Eight- 
een national leaders in transportation, industry, labor, 
research and finance contributed to the pamphlet sym- 
posium, which was entitled “The Situation of the Rail- 
roads as Viewed by Some Prominent Americans.” 

H. A. Enochs, chief of personnel of the Pennsyl- 
vania, gave the club members a message on employee- 
management relations, declaring that out of the recent 
negotiations between management and labor and recent 
discussions by government and shipping groups should 
come “a fruitful solution” for the railways’ difficulties. 
George Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association, urged “co-operation between the 
government, Owners, managements and labor” and ex- 
pressed the belief that “Congress will shortly furnish to 
the country a sound national transportation program.” 

William C. Dickerman, president of the American 
Locomotive Company, outlined some of the many im- 
provements which have been made in locomotive design 
and discussed the use of Diesel locomotives—asserting 
that the locomotive “tools” are available to enable the 
railroads to “go places,’ if they are allowed to earn 
adequate revenues. D. A. Crawford, president of the 
Pullman Company, cited the more than 70 “super”’ trains 
the railroads are operating as only a sample of the kind 
of service they would give the American public, if they 
had the necessary funds. 

Dr. Virgil Jordan, president of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, predicted that government own- 
ership of railroads would come “only as a part of a 
deliberate political program of government ownership 
and management of the entire American business sys- 
tem”—and he outlined the economic conditions necessary 
to maintain private ownership. The viewpoint of in- 
vestors was expressed by Philip A. Benson, president 
of the American Bankers’ Association, and Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president, Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Edward G. Budd, the manufacturer of stainless steel 
equipment, drew attention to the fact that “the railroads 
have leveled the continent” (220,000 miles of railroad 
line being practically level)—and gave some of the im- 
plications of this level on the provision of economical 
transportation. The preparations of the Eastern rail- 
roads for their exhibits at the New York World’s Fair 
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next year were outlined by President J. M. Davis of 
the Lackawanna (chairman of the Eastern Railroads’ 
World’s Fair Committee). 

Shippers viewpoints on railroad problems were pre- 
sented by Thomas H. MclInnerney, president, National 
Dairy Products Corporation ; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, presi- 
dent, Northern Lumber Company; and John D. Battle, 
executive secretary of the National Coal Association— 
and foreign trade aspects of transportation were out- 
lined by Roger D. Lapham, chairman, American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company. Colonel William F. 
Sharp wrote on the subject of railroads’ relation to 
national defense. 

J. J. Pelley, president, Association of American Rail- 
roads, contributed a statement on the railroads’ pro- 
gram to establish fair conditions for the railroads; and 
a viewpoint on railroad operations with special reference 
to the three territories was given, for the Western lines, 
by Carl R. Gray, vice-chairman of the Union Pacific, 
for the Southern lines by E. E. Norris, president of 
the Southern, and for the Eastern lines by F. E. Wil- 
liamson, president of the New York Central. 


ew Book... 


etition in Transportation, a dissertation, by Richard Hadly 
aters. 204 pages. 91% in. by 6% in. Bound in paper. Pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This book, which starts out as an analysis of competition as it 
obtains in the transportation business, later bursts the limitations 
of title and digs into the related subjects of regulation and co- 
ordination. ‘This extension is made necessary not by any desire 
to “pad” a Ph.D. dissertation, but rather by pressure of the 
author’s opinion that unmitigated competition is, generally speak- 
ing, undesirable, and that transport agencies stand in need of 
regulatory bodies and self-imposed or government-imposed co- 
ordination. 

Commencing with the present plight of the railroads as a focus 
point, Mr. Waters traces the efforts of the government to attack 
the problems of excessive competition by such measures as the 
Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933; he then delves 
into the history of railroad-versus-everything-else competition 
from the canal era on. Finally, he investigates the situation 
today, supplementing his text with diagrams and graphs, ex- 
hausting every possible statistical key to the relative standing 
of the various transportation agencies. 

With Chapter V he comes to the core of his work,—a de- 
tailed exhaustive analysis of the economics of transport com- 
petition, in which he carefully classifies the modes of competi- 
tion and lays down some distinctions that have long been lacking 
in text books on the subject. It is his conclusion that, because 
of differences in capital investment required and governmental 
aid, there can be no true competition between such agencies as 
the railroad and highway operator. Further, in his opinion, 
“ultimately excessive competition means high cost transporta- 
tion.” Following chapters show the relation of competition to 
regulatory principles and co-ordination measures. 

In the last two chapters, the author leaves analysis proper to set 
up a group of ten possible “transportation plans,” dealing with 
the placement of railroad, water, highway and air transporta- 
tion in the national transportation picture. These plans he 
places under three main heads—(1) competition maintained and 
encouraged; (2) competition restricted and regulated; and (3) 
competition replaced by monopoly. Under these heads he ex- 
hausts the possible combinations—regulation limited to rail- 
roads, uniform regulation of all agencies, horizontal monopolies, 
regional consolidations, etc. Each plan is demonstrated visibly 
by ingenious pen sketches which picture each agency by its 
appropriate vehicle and carry such symbols as heavy squares for 
complete regulation, light squares for partial regulation, dotted 
lines to trace competitive influences and panels to indicate mo- 
nopolies. A discussion of each plan is included. 
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People Better Off 
When R.R.'s Quit 


Such is contention of truck 
propaganda bureau in 80- 
page “study” 


“All-weather highways and improved 
motor vehicles supply all the transportation 
needs of communities throughout the coun- 
try which have lost rail service, and their 
presence is a direct aid to railroads in ob- 
taining authority to abandon unprofitable 
lines,” according to a propaganda pamphlet 
issued by the National Highway Users 
Conference from “field investigations in ten 
widely scattered areas.” The pamphlet was 
made available to the public on December 5. 
It contains 80 pages and is entitled “The 
Highway, the Motor Vehicle and the Com- 
munity,” and must have cost the truck 
manufacturers and other “silent partners” 
of the Highway Users Conference a con- 
siderable piece of change. 

In all, 11 “studies” were made in 10 
states: Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Oregon, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Vermont and West Virginia. 
They were of areas where rail service had 
been discontinued, with the exception of 
one in Utah which has never had a rail- 
road. “Great care,” says the N. H. U. C. 
press release, “was taken in their selection, 
not only to insure a geographical spread 
but also to develop the various representa- 
tive types of local industrial conditions af- 
fected by such abandonments. The studies 
include communities devoted to agriculture, 
mining, lumbering and manufacturing as 
well as localities of general traffic.” 

“Facts developed in the separate studies,” 
the Conference says, in a leap to large 
generalizations from tiny particulars, “lead 
to the following uniform conclusions : 

“l. Because of family cars, trucks and 
buses, rubber tires and good roads, towns 
without railroads are no longer at a trans- 
portation disadvantage. [Ed. Note—We 
suggest that the Highway Conference try 
o peddle this “fact” in the vicinity of Rut- 
land, Vt.] 

“2. If a community has a hard-surfaced 
highway, it is not injured by the abandon- 
ment of a short-line or branch-line rail- 
road, 

“3. After highway transportation sup- 
plants a railroad it: (a) Employs more 
people; (b) pays more total taxes; (c) 
offers more flexible, convenient and fre- 
quent Service; (d) provides faster trans- 
Portation; and (e) continues and acceler- 
ates social developments. [Ed. Note— 

Yen more employment would be provided 


= —§ en 





if transportation were diverted to wheel- 
barrows. Also, be it noted, total taxes 
paid by truckers don’t pay teachers’ wages 
—it is only net taxes that do that. Rail- 
road taxes are all net, and truck taxes are 
not net at all.] 

“4, Due to changed methods of produc- 
tion, marketing and shipping, the railroad 
would not be used much if it were restored 
to such communities as those studied.” 

In 20 years, the statement continues, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized 1,350 rail abandonments, involv- 
ing approximately 22,000 miles. Of these, 
118 applications, involving 1,919 miles, were 
approved in the year ended October 31, 
1938. “A considerable number of the 
abandonments,” it adds, “were of special- 
purpose lines, such as those serving a mine 
or lumber camp, the purpose for which no 
longer exists. A few others were of lines 
built into new territory in anticipation of 
business that never developed. Many, 
however, were once profitable general-pur- 
pose lines which ceased to be profitable to 
the railroad or indispensable to the life of 
the community.” 

The Conference expresses the belief that 
its “study” of abandonments developed in- 
formation which “will be helpful in assist- 
ing the average citizen, as well as the 
technician, to understand the entire trans- 
portation problem of the nation.” 


Oral Argument on Warehousing at 
New York 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set January 5, 1939, as the date for 
oral argument at Washington, D. C., on 
the reopened proceeding in connection with 
warehousing and storage of property by 
carriers at New York—Part VI of the Ex 
Parte 104 investigation of practices af- 
fecting operating revenues and expenses. 


Burlington Stockholders Approve 
Acquisition of Quincy 


Acquisition of 105 miles of the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City between Quincy, 
Ill., and Milan, Mo., by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, was approved by stock- 
holders of the Burlington at a special meet- 
ing at Chicago on November 30. The ac- 
tion taken by the stockholders is in ac- 
cordance with a joint application filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
October, in which authority was sought to 
abandon the 144-mile section between Milan 
and Kansas City, and to permit the Burl- 
ington to take over the Milan-Quincy seg- 
ment for operation as a branch line. This 
application superseded a previous one 
whereby the entire 249 miles would be 
abandoned, as was stated in the Railway 
Age of May 28, page 509. 
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Calls Exp. Agency 
R.R.'s"KeptWoman” 


Consolidators’ lawyer attacks 
proposed rate changes, while 
agency defends them 


Oral Argument in Ex Parte 126, the 
Railway Express Agency rate-increase case, 
was held before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on December 1. J. H. Mooers, 
counsel for the R. E. A., started his ar- 
gument by saying that his company ex- 
pected to get an increase of $5,000,000 on 
the present business handled and an ad- 
ditional $5,000,000 from new business. In 
answer to a question from the bench, Mr. 
Mooers said that the recent reduction by 
the Post Office Department of the rate on 
books and periodicals from eight cents 
to 1% cents a pound would seriously af- 
fect the express company’s revenues. He 
went on to say that 20 per cent of their 
third class business consists of books. 

Commissioner Rogers wanted to know 
whether or not the railroads would get 
more money by hauling freight in less-than- 
carload lots or letting the express com- 
pany handle it and receiving a payment 
from it for hauling the freight. Mr. Mooers 
thought the carriers would benefit more 
by letting the express company handle it. 

He also told the commission that his 
company expected to get added revenue 
from the small package business because 
of the fact that the lower rates would 
eliminate the package consolidator who 
operates on 2 large scale in New York 
City. The commission was also informed 
that the express company expected to lose 
some business in the heavier package range 
because of the increased rates on that 
class. 

Morris’ L. Ernst, representing the Na- 
tional New York Packing & Shipping 
Company and other package consolidators 
in New York City, urged the commission 
to deny the rate changes, and accused the 
express company of losing annually the 
amount of its capital investment. He also 
charged that some railroads had instituted 
fast freight service and pick-up and de- 
livery service to kill the express company. 
Mr. Ernst went on to explain that at the 
time of the formation of R. E. A. those 
roads which had been carrying the bulk 
of the express business between certain 
points, were given the privilege of con- 
tinuing to do so. As a result, he said, 
certain roads like the Pennsylvania, which 
had carried little express business between 
New York and Washington, still do lit- 

(Continued on page 856) 
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Truck Operators 
Ask 12-Hour Day 


Also want I.C.C. to allow them 
to employ drivers 120 hours 
in a two-week period 


Strong opposition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order of July 26 forc- 
ing interstate motor carrier employees to 
rest eight hours after every 10 hours of 
driving was voiced by representatives of 
the motor carrier industry when the com- 
mission heard oral argument on December 
2 in the reopened motor carrier hours-of- 
service case (Ex Parte No. MC-2). At 
the same time the commission was urged 
to stand firm in its order by representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commission. 
The commission had postponed from Oc- 
tober 1 to December 31 the effective date 
of its order in the case insofar as it ap- 
plies to common and contract truckers and 
the effective date of Rule 5, requiring the 
maintenance of a driver’s log, insofar as 
it applies to common and contract bus 
operators. 

J. Ninian Beall, general counsel of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., led 
off for the trucking interests, by telling 
the commission at the outset of his argu- 
ment that the issues in the case were: (1) 
Will the 10-hour rule promote or defeat 
safety? and (2) are the present proposed 
rules reasonable or unreasonable? Under- 
lying these inquiries, he said, is the propo- 
sition that the proposed rules fail to dis- 
tinguish between hours for work and hours 
for safety. 

Before launching into his one-and-one- 
quarter hour argument, Mr. Beall stated 
what his groups felt to be “sound and rea- 
sonable” and justified by the record and 
meeting the requirements of both safety 
and economics. These were: Twelve hours 
of driving instead of 10 hours; 120 hours 
on duty in a two-week period instead of 
60 hours in a one-week period; elimination 
of the log in connection with local cartage 
work; elimination of the so-called 20- 
minute rule providing that stops of 20 
minutes or less cannot be deducted from 
driving time; and the redefining of work to 
avoid the inclusion of responsibility time 
in daily working time. 

Mr. Beall contended that the 10-hour 
rule lacked flexibility and did not take into 
account changed highway conditions such 
as weather, the condition of the road and 
the number of cars and trucks on it at a 
given time. “To be required to maintain 
an average speed,” he said, “to prevent be- 
ing caught out on the highways by a 10- 
hour rule simply forces disregard of saf- 
ety precautions.” 

Discussing the inability of carriers to 
cover the distances between terminals in 
the 10-hour period, Mr. Beall declared that 
“All things considered, the ideal trip, on 
a 10-hour basis, cannot be made safely in 
10 hours more than half the time.” At 
various times during his argument, Com- 
missioners Aitchison, Lee, and McManamy 
interrupted to ask whether it might be pos- 
sible that the operators were trying to 
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cover too much territory and that perhaps 
they should have their terminals located 
closer together. At one point Commis- 
sioner McManamy wanted to know whether 
or not Mr. Beall knew that after the pas- 
sage of the 16-hour law the railroads had 
to relocate many of their terminals. Mr. 
Beall admitted that this was the case, but 
tried to convince the commission that to 
force such action on the trucking industry 
would be tantamount to inviting bankruptcy 
for it in view of the fact that it was now 
making only a two per cent return on its 
investment. 


Mr. Beall said that his industry did not — 


object to paying for extra hours in bad 
weather or under adverse conditions, but 
to limit the driving time to 10 hours meant 
that in many cases the operators would be 
forced to pay for an extra day. He then 
went on to tell the commission that “When 
there is no rule requiring the operators to 
establish terminals and put themselves out 
of business through losses in operating ex- 
(Continued on page 857) 





December 10, 1938 


Net for September 
Was $6,276,573 


Brought cumulative deficit 
down from $183,364,495 
to $176,754,588 


Class I railroads, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, reported a net in- 
come, after fixed charges and other dedyc- 
tions, of $6,276,573 for September as com- 
pared with $16,110,527 for September, 1937, 
according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s monthly compilation of se- 
lected income and balance sheet items. The 
net deficit for this year’s first nine months 
was $176,754,588 as compared with the 
eight-months figure of $183,364,495 and the 
net income of $81,442,456 reported for the 
first nine months of 1927. 

Sixty-three roads reported net incomes 
for September, and 70 reported deficits; in 











SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 136 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 141 Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of September For the nine months of 
1938 1937 Income Items 1938 1937 
$50,362,457 $59,621,187 1. Net railway operating income ..... $205,074,353 $470,829,502 
11,289,161 11,842,423 DCS PAU ho cc ctvwoccccecceve 102,687,850 107,968,076 
61,651,618 71,463,610 3. Tetet GONME oc oss cccccesccens 307,762,203 578,797,578 
1,976,698 1,502,309 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 18,014,288 15,152,090 
59,674,920 69,961,301 5. Income available for fixed charges 289,747,915 563,645,488 

6. Fixed charges: 
12,620,106 13,183,559 6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
CN ingen ccwas wk Wee. 98,818,236 113,252,253 
39,546,475 39,437,135 6-02. Interest deductions ......... ¥ 356,650,319 + 357,740,318 
219,192 22,340 6-03. Other deductions ........... 1,918,088 2,053,101 
52,385,773 52,843,034 6-04. Total fixed charges..... 457,386,643 473,045,672 
7,289,147 17,118,267 ee Income after fixed charges..... * 167,638,728 90,599,816 
1,012,574 1,007,740 8. Contingent charges .........cecees 9,115,860 9,157,360 
6,276,573 16,110,527 ere ree * 176,754,588 81,442,456 
16,858,614 16,566,876 10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures, 
aa ee 151,599,049 146,884,342 
1,893,802 3,329,306 11. Federal income taxes ............. 10,782,319 28,711,657 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
1,142,445 5,900,644 12-01. On common stock.......... 40,152,579 80,225,301 
464,325 1,305,000 12-02. On preferred stock......... 9,630,708 14,402,099 


Selected Asset Items 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


4. Cee os 


17. Special 


18. Loans and bills receivable 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable 
. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
. Materials and supplies 
23. Interest and dividends receivable 


15. Demand loans ‘and deposits 
16. Time drafts and deposits 


deposits .. 


24. Rents receivable .. 


25. Other current assets 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 

eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
Cee mmm mere eeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeees 
eee eee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee 


26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25) 
Selected Liability Items 
27. Funded debt maturing within 6 months t 


. Loans and bills payable § 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable 
. Audited accounts and wages payable 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
32. Interest matured unpaid 
33. Dividends matured unpaid 
. Funded debt matured unpaid 
35. Unmatured dividends 
. Unmatured interest accrued 
37. Unmatured rents accrued 
38. Other current liabilities 


declared 


ee) 


ee 


Balance at end of September 
. ~ 


938 








$1,088,307,113 








$78,372,088 


27,536,862 


$2,183,342,593 








937 


VeRO Waa RaE Rete dee ew aes $653,241,394 $697 ,130,346 
409,353,412 448,660,657 

9,824,587 16,975,622 

18,522,021 40,782,230 

61,794,277 142,111,136 

1,554,921 10,653,709 

Rae Cee OWN Mea 53,412,311 60,064,079 
POE ree 47,920,206 54,891,319 

A See Seep err ey eer ee 126,939,669 141,666,350 
329,887,139 383,794,201 

TTT TTT TTL TTT TTT 21,062,616 24,844,808 
1,520,528 2,193,446 

6,515,426 8,762,789 


$1,335,400,346 


$72,395,716 


~ $210,501,064 


$242,689,641 01,06 

habs OCG He beeme Fe 73,482,505 81,151,381 

Se ax wedtaanaiaehMeneteendd 219,559,471 258,967,652 

pets Ce Dhetatb see devew eek ed 70,500,819 102,556,219 
788,925,408 633,596,490 

9,278,056 12,988,519 

HEGRE DRERAROCCRGO SIS Cee Re REREAD 628,289,618 476,891,340 
REPRE Gib tiedarsakakeuereks 1,188,977 2,379,59/ 
Re eae eee ee ee ee ee 91,210,531 100,979,98 
30,680,705 32,449,644 

26,082,098 


$1,9 38,543,953 


39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) ........eeeeeeeeeee 

40. Tax liability (Account 771): 2 997.402 
YR ee ee SEC eee eee eee $53,803,726 $113, rye 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes ..........++.+000% 169,452,893 158,665, 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 
+ Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


t Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term deb 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of mon 


§ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 


t (other than 
th of report. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 


ABOVE $25,000,000 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Name of railway 


ee eee eT ee se eeee ose 
en, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System §.. 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio R. | GREER eer arene 
Boston & Maine R. 
Central of Georgia Ry. f....--eeeeeeeeeecees 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 
Chesapeake & Ohio R 
Chicago & Eastern 
Chicago & North Western Ry. }.........-++: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rk. R. ......-- 
Chicago Great Western R. R. f..... pocesseces 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.t 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 4 | 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis Omaha Ry. 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. ....- sees eeeeees 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. ..... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. ¢ 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. ....... so .d.© Siasieey 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.) § 
Grand Trunk Western R. R. 
Se, DUI. 5 Gaia des tineads serenesas 
Illinois Central R. R. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 


oe eo eocecerroecccnccee 
e eee erereesereetsesee 


re 


ee ee 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. ............0.. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry.t 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 

Missouri Pacific a 

Mow Work Genteel BR. B. Bevccccdciccccceceasic 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. ....... 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. ¢.. 
Mtns Ee WOE TF. cckiccsivesccescesse 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Se ee re 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. ............-. 
PE. Gcteavenwanesers tren scne es ene 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. ¢ 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines } 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. + 
ES Seer er rere 
Southern Pacific Transportation System || .... 
NG Ue SEE BES ssevccscsuwensevedecs«%e 
Union Pacific R. R. (including leased lines) .. 
a Se Sa See ee ere 


er 


Net income after deprec. 
ae 


Net income before deprec. 
~ 





“For the nine months of ’ 
1937 





ee os ~ 
For the nine months of 
1 





2,456 


54,342 
1,657 


25,301 
02,099 


nber 
37 


30,346 
60,657 
175,622 
82,230 
11,136 
553,709 
164,079 
391,319 
566,390 
794,201 
844,808 
193,446 
762,789 
gees 
400,346 


——<—— 


395,716 


"501,064 
151,381 
967,652 
556,219 
5,596,490 
988,519 
891,340 
2,379,099! 
,979,989 
2,449,644 
6 082,058 
9,543,955 


— 


3,907,402 
3,665,498 


ther that 
of report 


7 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. ........... 


* Deficit. 

+ Report of receiver or receivers. 

t Report of trustee or trustees. 

§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 

{ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 
Santa Fe Ry. 


1938 1938 
*$1,423,762 * $711,430  *$1,175,300 * $444,696 
3,252,504 6,040,192 12,231,997 14,594,321 
* 1,451,385 2,403,067 109,985 3,921,577 
*12,543,443 483,135  * 7,061,317 5,902,577 
* 3,569,093 355,461  * 2,359,542 1,563,505 
* 2'444,016 * 1,495,758  * 1,803,596 * 901,808 
* 2'991,153 * 1,186,246 * 1,930,083 * 111,542 
12,859,289 25,220,947 19,082,782 31,411,966 
* 1'504,631 * 641,764 * 1,050,501 * 182,260 
*133455.448 *12,352,070  * 9,656,275 * 8,609,331 
399,966 2,310,049 4,209,993 5,934,166 
* 1,320,611 * 887,345 * 917,230 * 488,247 
*15'466,684 *10,277,383  *11,164,081  * 6,188,175 
* 9'941,239 * 7,612,965  * 6,828,570 * 4,560,239 
* 2'192,225 * 2,199,049 * 1,751,625 * 1,754,033 
* "996,305 * 560,388 * 211,54) 233,281 
* 3,652,194 * 367,048  * 1,800,369 — 1,518,453 
* 51458585 * 4,998,116  * 4,562,157 * 4,133,948 
* °"479.094 —- 1,608,022 271,915 2,283,390 
* 9.784.911 1,121,253 * 6,979,361 3,979,072 
* 4°583,998 * 525,439 * 3,740,231 255,861 
* 2'568,770 6,955,666 221,676 9,682,471 
* 1,352,668 * 1,350,398 3,518,000 3,321,519 
* 3'224,004 * (997,715  * 1,599,319 690,854 
* 1'463,865 * 1,451,932 * 581,556 * 575,174 
619,252 5,717,803 3,866,440 8,843,829 
* 5,176,570 * 3,992,632  * 4,254,817 * 3,108,427 
* 3.082,167 * °770,282 * 2,086,888 119,911 
*12°114,494 * 5,657,880 * 8,831,988 * 2,514,220 
*21,433,123 * 7,235,793 * 9,359,595 19,274,242 
* 11848943 2,009,029 * 572,964 3,237,545 
*11/327,076 * 4,635,141  * 8,773,540 * 2,097,526 
11,459,233 23,850,353 15,201,256 27,446,529 
* 7°125,066 * 2,081,662 * 4,577,576 343,829 
2,098,033 24,448,020 21,175,366 43,143,542 
* 2'713,557 1,372,572 * 913,442 3,288,608 
909,443 3,706,205 2,592,924 5,098,086 
1,178,974 5,427,724 3,533,431 7,751,110 
* 9'533,111 * 4,854,474  * 7,188,634 * 2,492,650 
* 1/299'223 * (745,454 * 833,247 * 295,629 
* 6,150,053 * 3,574,473 * 4,618,802 * 2,112,071 
* 3'332,890 1,196,547 * 1,043,407 3,541,228 
* 9°203°444 1.524380 * 3,090,044 7,566,198 
504,508 1,709,280 1,401,403 2,578,156 
8,746,408 — 8,982,521 14.229,333 14,057,793 
5,549,828 * 2.158.865  * 3,935,925 * 551,516 
* °'144,876 618,392 258,140 988,156 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


g Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 
|| Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. The report 


contains the following information: 


“Income reported hereon excludes offsetting debits and credits 


for rent for leased roads and equipment and bond interest, between companies included herein. Inter- 
est on bonds of, and rental income from, separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, 
whether earned or not, are included in this statement, in order that such income credits will offset 


income debits reflected in the net deficit of such companies. 


Operations of all separately operated solely 


controlled affiliated companies resulted in a net deficit of $4,991,216 for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1938 and $2,579,473 for the nine months ended September 30, 1937 which is not reflected 


in this statement.” 








September, 1937, there were 68 with net 
Incomes and 65 with deficits. Only 37 
toads reported net incomes for this year’s 
first nine months, as compared with 71 
m the same period of 1937. The con- 
solidated statement and that showing the 
net income of roads having operating rev- 
tnues above $25,000,000 are given in the 
accompanying tables. 


N. E. Shippers Board Predict Two 
Per Cent Loadings Increase 


Commodity carloadings throughout New 
England during the first three months of 
1939 will be approximately 2 per cent 
greater than the actual shipments han- 
dled for the corresponding period of 1938, 
according to preliminary estimates pre- 
sented at a meeting of the New England 
Shippers Advisory Board in Boston, Mass., 
on December 8. Reports from the various 
industrial groups anticipate that 110,974 
carloads will be moved during the first 
quarter of the coming year, compared with 
108,764 carloads actually handled during 
the same period of 1938. 

This was the first increase noted in an- 


ticipated carloadings in the New England 
district since the last quarter of 1937. 
Of the 42 commodity committees reporting 
to the Board, 29 predicted increases for 
the first quarter of 1939 ranging from 5 
to 45 per cent over the same period of 
1938. Only six committees anticipated a 
decrease in tonnage from last year, while 
the remainder indicated virtually no change 
in the picture. The largest decreases an- 
ticipated were 20 per cent in potato load- 
ings and 30 per cent in scrap metals. 


Municipal Bridge at St. Louis to Be 
Completed 

Completion of the Municipal Bridge at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been made possible 
by the government’s approval of a non- 
federal P. W. A. project. The present 
plans propose the completion of an exist- 
ing interlocking and automatic signaling 
system on the bridge and its approaches. 
At Eighth and Gratiot streets, unfinished 
work will be completed to make proper 
connections for the use of the Terminal 
Railroad Association. The eastern track 
of the southern approach will be relaid 
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with new rails and reconditioned generally. 
The southern approach will be cleaned 
and painted. The bridge, when completed, 
will make unnecessary the operation of 
trains through the tunnel. 


Twenty-Five Killed in Bus Accident 


Twenty-four school children and a bus 
driver enroute to high school were killed 
at Midvale, Utah, ten miles south of Salt 
Lake City, on December 1, when the bus 
in which they were riding was driven in 
front of the “Flying Ute,” a fast freight 
train of the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
The accident occurred at a rural crossing 
during a snow storm, and it is believed that 
the driver failed to see the train. The 
driver stopped the bus near the crossing in 
accordance with Utah law, and then pro- 
ceeded. The vehicle was directly on the 
tracks when the train struck it. 


Representation of Employees 


Carmen (including coach cleaners), 
helpers and apprentices on the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie and the Lake Erie & West- 
ern voted, in a recent election under the 
supervision of the National Mediation 
Board, to continue present arrangements 
whereby they are represented by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Railroad Workers. 
Meanwhile the power house employees and 
railway shop laborers of the two roads 
chose the International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and -Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse 
and Railway Shop Laborers, which oper- 
ates through the Railway Employees’ De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor. 


Club Meetings 


The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will hold its next meeting on Decem- 
ber 20 in the Hotel Mayfair, St. Louis, Mo. 
The program will include a short business 
meeting and election of officers for 1939, 
followed by a Christmas party and enter- 
tainment. 

The next meeting of the Railway Club 
of Pittsburgh will be held on December 15 
in the Fort Pitt hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
paper entitled “Flash Butt Welding of 
Rails” will be presented by Carl W. Loos, 
Sperry Products, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., il- 
lustrated with motion pictures and stere- 
opticon slides. This meeting is scheduled 
one week earlier than the regular date. 


November Employment 1.52 Per 
Cent Under October 


Railway employment decreased 1.52 per 
cent—from 975,625 to 960,776—during the 
one-month period from mid-October to 
mid-November, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s compilation based 
on preliminary reports. The November 
total was also 9.37 per cent under that for 
the same month last year, while the index 
number, based on the 1923-1925 average as 
100 and corrected for seasonal variation, 
stood at 53.4 as compared with 53.1 in Oc- 
tober and 58.9 in November, 1937. 

Decreases under October were reported 
for three of the employee groups while 
four showed increases, the drops being 
enough greater to bring the net decline. 
Maintenance of way and structures forces 
were off 8.77 per cent as compared with the 
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previous month and down 4.49 per cent 
from November, 1937; transportation em- 
ployees, other than train, engine and yard, 
were down 2.11 per cent and 7.8 per cent 
respectively. The largest of the four in- 
creases over October was the 1.87 per cent 
rise in maintenance of equipment and stores 
employees, although this group showed the 
largest drop under November, 1937—14.22 
per cent. Train and engine service em- 
ployees, up 1.24 per cent over October, 
were 9.11 per cent under November, 1937, 
while the increase and decrease, respec- 
tively, in the number of yardmasters, 
switchtenders and hostelers was 0.15 per 
cent and 10.03 per cent. 


Illinois Central-Alton Signal 
Change at Mason City, Ill. 


Without prejudice to the right of peti- 
tioners to submit a new proposal “provid- 
ing for adequate protection,” the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 3, 
has denied the application of the Illinois 
Central and the Alton for authority to dis- 
continue a mechanical interlocking at 
Mason City, Ill, and to substitute there- 
for a crossing gate with color light sig- 
nals. The report by Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy suggests that the “adequate pro- 
tection” would be afforded by “a modified 
proposal which in accordance with stan- 
dard signal practice will provide a stop 
indication before reaching the crossing for 
a train approaching it from either direction 
on the Alton when the way is not clear for 
that train to proceed over the crossing.” 


Exports of Railway Equipment 
Increase Over Last Year 


Exports of railway equipment and sup- 
plies from the United States during Oc- 
tober were valued at $1,169,068 compared 
with $1,002,501 during September and $1,- 
266,088 during October, 1937, according to 
the Transportation Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The total for the first 
ten months of this year was $12,965,073 
compared with $9,439,155 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. 

Locomotives and parts, rolling stock and 
parts, and miscellaneous equipment, includ- 
ing railway signals, car heating equipment, 
and air brake equipment were included 
among the items sold abroad during the 
year, according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


First Red Cap to Be Retired 


The first red cap porter in America to 
be retired on pension is believed to be 
Robert A. Irvine, a red cap in the LaSalle 
Street station, Chicago. The retirement of 
Mr. Irvine follows a recent decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in ex 
parte No. 72 in which the Commission 
ruled that red caps and other station at- 
tendants with similar duties in passenger 
stations and other places on the carriers 
premises and equipment in cities of over 
100,000 population, based on the 1930 
census, will hereafter be included within 
the term employee as used in the fifth 
paragraph of Section 1 of the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Mr. Irvine was born in Ireland in 1873, 
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Ickes Pats Self on Back for 
Dough Spent to Help 
Air Lines 

“Travelers of the nation’s skyways 
will enjoy better airport facilities in 
20 cities from New England to Cal- 
ifornia as a result of municipal air- 
port projects aided by P. W. A. 
funds,” Public Works Administratur 
“Honest Harold” Ickes announced on 
December 5. P. W. A. has made a 
total grant of $7,369,435 toward 
projects for new hangars, adminis- 
tration and concession buildings, 
loading and taxi aprons and othe: 
improvements to cost $11,765,641. 

Topping the list of grants to the 
agency of transportation which 
Uncle Sam has made a prosperous 
pauper was a grant of $6,300,000 for 
the construction of an entirely new 
airport in Washington that will, 
when completed, be “one of the finest 
in the world and will set a standard 
for future airport construction.” Im- 
provements at the municipal airport 
of Indianapolis, Ind., to cost $97,000, 
the P. W. A. statement says, “will 
not only affect air travelers but will 
be part of the plan of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and the City 
of Indianapolis for the development 
of a large aeronautical testing sta- 
tion for the promotion of safety in 
air transportation.” 

“Because of greatly increased air 
travel in and out of Reading, Pa.,” 
Mr. Ickes continues, “a concession 
building for the convenience of air 
passengers will be built with P. W. 
A. funds and at a cost of $14,910. 
A new $240,000 passenger terminal 
at the Kansas City, (Mo.) airport 
will be built to replace the present 
terminal, which is deemed to be ob- 
solete and inadequate for present 
needs. The last word in construc- 
tion and design, the new terminal 
will include waiting rooms, ticket 
offices, administration offices, air 
traffic control room, beacon and ob- 
servation tower. 

“In line with general improve- 
ments at the municipal airport at 
Houston, Texas, a project has been 
approved for a new administration 
building, hangar, loading platforms 
and landscaping—to cost $250,000. 
Thus P. W. A. has had a share in 
the nation-wide improvement of air- 
ports for the comfort of passengers 
and the safety of air transportation.” 











and came to America at the age of eight. 
For 35 years he has been meeting trains 
in Chicago. The New York Central and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific are 
participating in the pension. 


New York’s Sixth Avenue “L” 
Ceases Operation 


After more than 60 years of continuous 
operation, the Sixth Avenue elevated rail- 
way line of New York, owned by the Man- 
hattan Railway Company and leased by the 
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Interborough Rapid Transit Company, ran 
its last scheduled train in each direction on 
Sunday, December 4, at 11 p. m., and at 
midnight the city of New York took for- 
mal title to the four-mile, two track struc- 
ture, preparatory to demolition and sale 
of the physical property for salvage. The 
second elevated rapid transit railroad in 
the city, the Sixth Avenue road was opened 
for regular service in June, 1878. At the 
time a lengthy editorial appeared in the 
Railroad Gazette, predecessor paper of the 
Railway Age, to comment on the comple- 
tion of what was then considered a major 
construction and promotion job. Among 
other things, the editor emphasized the 
elegance of the cars, the commodiousness 
of the “double” stations, the five minute 
headway and the convenience of the lines’ 
location for the “best people” who, in 
view of the 10-cent fare, would constitute 
the major portion of its patrons. 

The Sixth Avenue line was operated first 
by steam “dummy” engines, later by small 
Forney-type locomotives, and, after the 
turn of the century, by electricity and mul- 
tiple-unit motor cars. It is being demol- 
ished because it is paralleled by a subway, 
under construction, and because of the lure 
of a rise in adjacent property values which 
demolition of the “el” structure may bring. 


Erie Operates its Farewell Tour 
Over the W. B. & E. 


Several new wrinkles in the technique of 
operating railroad fan excursions were 
tried out by the Erie when it operated a 
farewell run on December 4 between New 
York and Avoca, Pa., via the subsidiary 
Wilkes-Barre & Eastern, whose abandon- 
ment has been recommended by an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Examiner. To 
mark the operation of what will probably 
be the last passenger train over the latter 
line and, in addition, as a genial gesture to 





This Air-Cooled Baggage Car Makes a Fine 
Vantage Point for Fans on Erie’s W. B. & E. 
Excursion 


the railroad enthusiasts, practically every 
locomotive in the Erie’s passenger yard at 
its Jersey City, N. J., terminal gave 4 
whistle salute to the train as it departed 
from the station and afforded the 324 pas- 
sengers aboard an unexpected send-off. 
The train also carried at its rear end 4 
large baggage car from which the rear end 
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had been removed and a waist-high bar- 
rier erected so that those who wished to 
brave exposure might crowd around and 
have an unobstructed view of the track. 
In addition the side doors of the car were 
opened and similar barriers there erected 
so that additional fans might enjoy the 
sights, sounds, smells and cinders of open- 
air railroading without stint. 


Car-Over-Cab Operations 


Examiner R. W. Snow in a proposed 
report after further hearing in Ex Parte 
No. MC-4, has recommended that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission find that 
the use by automobile transporters of ve- 
hicles so constructed that one of the auto- 
mobiles being transported protrudes over 
the cab of the carrying vehicle is not un- 
safe. Since the commission’s safety regu- 
lations do not now proscribe vehicles of 
that type the report merely recommends 
that there is no need for changing such 
regulations. 

The aim of those petitioning for the re- 
opening of the proceeding appears to have 
been to get an I. C. C. ruling on the mat- 
ter which is dealt with in a Pennsylvania 
statute reading in part as follows: “No 
person shall operate a vehicle on the high- 
ways of this commonwealth carrying any 
other vehicle, any part of which is above 
the cab of the carrier vehicle or over the 
head of the operator of such carrier ve- 
hicle.” 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Is Incorporated 


The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has been in- 
corporated at Jackson, Miss., to take over 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and the Mo- 
bile & Ohio, which operate in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Illinois. The company was in- 
cerated in Mississippi owing to the fact 
that the larger portion of the properties in- 
volved are located in that state. At the 
same time statute recently enacted in Mis- 
sissippi, authorizes the issuance of no-par 
stock for the first time. The new company 
will have 915,598 shares of no par value 
stock, including 305,750 shares of pre- 
ferred and 609,848 shares of common stock. 

Those listed as officers of the new com- 
pany are, president, W. B. McCarty of the 
McCarty Holman Company, Jackson, 
Miss.; vice-presidents, E. B. Peebles, Mo- 
bile, Ohio, and C. McKenzie Lewis, Jr., 
New York; secretary, Kenneth D. Horton, 


Mobile; assistant secretary, Warren S.” 


Adams II, New York; and controller, L. 
W. Swann, Mobile. Directors, all of Jack- 
son, are F. W. Bradshaw, Russ M. John- 
son, G. Garland Lyell, Jr., E. E. Laird, 
W. B. McCarty, George C. Wallace and 
W. M. Mounger. 


D. B. Hanna, First C. N. R. Head, 
Dies at 80 


David Blythe Hanna, who was the first 
President of the Canadian National, died 
in Toronto, Ont., on December 1, after a 
heart attack, at the age of 80. Born on 
December 20, 1858, at Thornliebank, Scot- 
land, he was educated in the common 
schools of Scotland and entered railway 
service in 1874 as a junior clerk and 
ticket avent of the Glasgow, Barrhead & 
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Kilmarnock of Scotland. In 1878, he be- 
came freight clerk for the Caledonian rail- 
way of Scotland. In 1882 he came to the 
new world and became a clerk in the audi- 
tor’s office of the Grand Trunk at Mon- 
treal, Que., and in 1884, removed for a 
short time to the United States to take 
a similar position with the New York, 
West Shore & Buffalo (now New York 
Central.) 

In 1886 Mr. Hanna returned to Canada 
as chief accountant of the Manitoba & 
Northwestern and in 1892 became treas- 
urer of that railroad, assuming in 1893 
also the duties of land commissioner. In 
1896 he became superintendent of the Ca- 
nadian Northern and on October 27, 1902, 
was appointed third vice-president of the 
Canadian Northern system. On September 
6, 1918, upon the formation of the Ca- 
nadian National by merger of the Ca- 
nadian Northern, the Intercolonial, the Na- 
tional Transcontinental and the Prince Ed- 
ward Island roads, he became the system’s 
first president. He retired from railroad 
service in 1922. 


False Statements in Motor-Act 
Applications 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued to all motor carriers a notice 
embodying a warning in connection with 
the making of false statements in applica- 
tions for special permission to depart from 
the requirements of the Motor Carrier Act 
or the commission’s regulations with re- 
spect to the publication of rates, fares or 
charges. 

After noting that “occasionally it is 
found that statements contained in such ap- 
plications are false,” the notice, which is 
signed by I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel, 
adds its warning as follows: 

“Applicants are warned that false state- 
ments made in applications for special per- 
mission will result in denial of the request. 
If it is disclosed that approval of an ap- 
plication has been obtained by false state- 
ment, the special permission authority may 
be revoked and the publication filed there- 
under may be rejected. Motor carriers 
and their agents should also bear in mind 
that the making of false statements in ap- 
plications for special permission is a viola- 
tion of federal laws, including the Motor 


«Carrier Act, 1935, which may subject the 


person making the false 
prosecution. 


statements to 


Railroads Refuse Reduction on 
Citrus Fruits 


The railroads have told Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace that they 
are unable to make an emergency reduction 
in freight rates requested to encourage the 
marketing of this season’s large crop of 
oranges and grapefruit. The position of 
the railroads was outlined in a letter to 
the Secretary from A. F. Cleveland, vice- 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

Briefly, the following reasons were given 
for refusing to accede to the request: 
Present financial plight of the nation’s car- 
riers; present lower than normal rates on 
citrus fruits; the fact that a substantial 
part of the present crop will be purchased 
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by the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration at point of origin and that land 
grant rates will apply, thus reducing the 
carriers’ revenues; information to the ef- 
fect that the number of citrus trees now 
coming into production will mean larger 
crops than this in the near future; fear 
that reductions in rates on citrus fruits 
would mean a demand for reductions on 
other commodities; belief that the “small 
reduction to the consumer in the usual 
quantities of purchase would not increase 
the volume of movement to the extent an- 
ticipated ;” and lastly, unfairness in reduc- 
ing the rate on one commodity and giving 
it a preferential rate over other types of 
commodities. 


Stamp Cachet and Club to Mark 
Run of New Orange Blossom 


Passengers aboard the Seaboard Air 
Line’s east coast Orange Blossom Special 
on its maiden trip by line-electric and Die- 
sel-electric power from New York to Flor- 
ida on December 15 will automatically be- 
come charter members of the “Orange 
Blosson Club” and, upon arrival in Miami, 
Fla., on December 16, will be presented 
with scrolls engraved with their names and 
stating that they were the first ever to 
travel between the north and Florida under 
electric power. Other features will also 
mark the ceremonies to be held in Miami 
when the train arrives. Preliminary de- 
tails of the Seaboard Air Line’s new Die- 
sel-electric locomotives which will haul 
the train between Washington, D. C., and 
Miami appeared in the Railway Age of 
November 5, page 673. 

The Seaboard Air Line is also sponsor- 
ing a special cachet to commemorate intro- 
duction of the new service. Stamp collec- 
tors throughout the United States and Can- 
ada are requested to send their self-ad- 
dressed and stamped envelopes to the Sea- 
board’s New York office, 12 West 5lst 
street, where they will be rubber stamped 
with the following description: “First all- 
electric service between New York and 
Florida. Seaboard railway’s East Coast 
Orange Blossom Special leaving New York 
City Thursday, December 15, 1:25 P. M. 
for Miami, Florida.” In addition to the 
text the cachet will bear a drawing of the 
train showing one of the new 6,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric locomotives. 


I. C. C. Dismisses Philadelphia 
Complaint 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed the complaint of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. against the Baltimore & Ohio 
and other carriers, and has found that class 
and commodity rates on import, export, 
coastwise and intercoastal traffic between 
the Port of Philadelphia and points in 
Trunk Line, Central, and Western Trunk 
Line territories are not shown to be un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudical or otherwise 
in violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The commission also found that the 
charges and practices in connection with 
accessorial or terminal services at the Port 
of Philadelphia, as compared with such 
charges or practices at other north At- 
lantic ports or at south Atlantic or Gulf 
ports, are not shown to result in undue 
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prejudice to the Port of Philadelphia or 
in undue preference of such other ports. 
The record, according to the commission, 
does not warrant the prescription of a 
tariff rule requiring the accessorial charges 
to be stated separately from the line haul 
on import, export, coastwise or intercoastal 
traffic. 

“The differential port rate adjustment at 
the ports of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore is the outgrowth of a 
long period of competitive strife,” the re- 
port’s summary says. “The relations be- 
tween these port rates have stood un- 
changed for many years and should not 
be overthrown except upon definite proof 
that they are unlawful. We have repeated- 
ly refused to disturb them and no evidence 
has here been presented which would war- 
rant a different course. 

“The relation between the Philadelphia 
rates and the Norfolk rates in some re- 
spects might be difficult of justification if 
the same carriers were responsible for both 
sets of rates, but this is not the case. For 
the same reason the relatively lower rates 
between the south Atlantic and Gulf ports 
and the western part of central territory 
than between Philadelphia and the same 
territory cannot be said to be unlawful. 
There is no showing that the rates at 
Norfolk or at the southern. ports are un- 
reasonably low. The import rates from 
the Canadian ports are relatively lower 
than from Philadelphia but the water 
competition on the St. Lawrence river and 
the Great Lakes is a circumstance affect- 
ing the traffic from those ports and not 
encountered at Philadelphia. With respect 
to Albany we have in a recent case fixed 
the relation between that port and Phila- 
delphia in the port rate adjustment. No 
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Shippers Oppose Higher Truck 
Rates in East 


Shipper witnesses appearing at hearings 
in connection with establishment of mini- 
mum highway motor carrier rates in the 
Middle Atlantic states territory, which re- 
opened on December 5 before I. C. C. Ex- 
aminer Johnston at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, on the whole expressed opposi- 
tion to the higher level of minimum rates 
proposed by the Middle Atlantic States 
Motor Carrier Conference, as presented by 
D. T. Waring, its tariff publishing agent. 
While shippers are not united in setting 
forth suggestions for alternative rate levels 
and principles for their making, members 
of a special committee formed in connec- 
tion with these specific hearings known as 
the Middle Atlantic States Shippers’ Mo- 
tor Carrier Committee, of which Charles 
L. Fagg, traffic manager, Newark (N. J.) 
Chamber of Commerce, is chairman placed 
on the record certain declarations of pol- 
icy which have been agreed to generally 
by the members of the committee. 

In the first place these witnesses vigor- 
ously opposed any attempt to base motor 
carrier rates on railroad rate levels, and 
indicated their support rather of the prin- 
ciple that motor carrier rates and charges 
should be based upon average motor truck 
costs under efficient management and eco- 
nomic operation, plus a fair profit. Sec- 
ondly, they believe that mileage rates 
should be based on the most direct, usable 
highway routes. Testifying in connection 
with the first point, George Seidle, traffic 
manager of the Armstrong Cork Company, 
declared that motor carrier rates should 
not be “frozen” to railroad rates and to 
back his statement analysed operating sta- 
tistics of certain large highway operators 
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servance of the Thanksgiving holiday, a 
decrease of 217,668 cars or 27.9 per cent 
below the same week in 1930, but an in- 
crease of 6,322 cars or 1.1 per cent above 
the corresponding week in 1937. All com- 
modity classifications showed decreases 
under last week,. while all commodity clas- 
sifications except live stock, forest products 
and ore showed decreases under last year, 
The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, November 26 





Districts 1938 1937 1936 
ee 116,464 116,826 146,042 
Allegheny ...... 102,704 102,027 138,517 
Pocahontas ..... 41,033 37,590 52,846 
SOUROTR: 0.0.0.0:00% 86,011 85,779 102,346 
Northwestern ... 69,462 65,965 78,024 
Central Western. 100,726 98,492 104,365 
Southwestern ... 45,685 49,083 58,160 
Total Western 

2. a 215,873 213,540 240,549 








Total All Roads. 562,084 555,762 680,300 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 29,159 32,536 30,984 
Live Stock ..... 13,769 12,348 15,945 
EE ee 120,403 121,438 141,545 
RINE sc Nechinds eee a 6,758 6,820 11,209 
Forest Products. 25,588 24,975 32,581 

OE nae bine e800. 12,337 9,356 13,369 
Merchandise l.c.l. 129,890 134,536 145,764 
Miscellaneous 224,180 213,753 278,903 
November 26 562,084 555,762 680,300 
November 19 657,477 644,927 789,772 
November 12 636,710 685,926 784,980 
November 5 ... 673,333 728,765 759,615 
October 29 ..... 708,840 768,024 814,514 








Cumulative Total, 
47 Weeks ....27,519,447 34,917,862 32,751,822 
In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended November 26 were 48,129, compared 
with 52,660 a year ago and 51,171 in the 
preceding week, according to the statement 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





doubt as to the correctness of that decision . . a Total Total Cars 
s 4 y yariatio . Cars Rec’d f 
is raised by the present record. The allega- which reveal a wide variation in costs Total for Canada: kann Eooneeles 
tions with respect to terminal charges and Nov. 26, 1938 ...... 48,129 20,968 
practices are unsupported by any evidence Freight Car Loading ge I RMR + I 
in this record.” Loading of revenue freight for the week Nov. 27, 1937 ...... 52,660 22,253 
Commissioners Meyer, McManamy, and ended November 26, totaled 562,084 cars, Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Rogers did not participate in the considera- a decrease of 95,393 cars or 14.5 per cent a ap tee *7 eee = eee 
. . *,¢ . . a « Sty SF eecsve By Ot 4 ’ 
tion and disposition of the proceeding. below the preceding week due to the ob- Nov. 21, 1936 ....-. 2,244,626 1,100,214 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 


Three cases affecting transportation in- 
terests were decided by the United States 
Supreme Court at its session on December 
5, In one case of McDonald v. Thomp- 
son, a motor carrier operating exclusively 
in interstate commerce filed an application 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity, under the “grandfather” clause of 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, and brought 
suit against the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion to restrain it from denying him the 
use of Texas highways because he did not 
hold a permit under the Texas Motor 
Carrier Act. The motor carrier operator 
contended that the state permit require- 
ment, as applied to an interstate carrier, is 
4 violation of the Commerce Clause of the 
federal Constitution, since the Motor Car- 
rier Act of 1935 is exclusive in the regula- 
tion of interstate carriers. 

The court, in its opinion, held that one 
“operating as a common carrier on public 
highways of a state in defiance of its laws” 
is not in “bona fide” operation, and, there- 
fore, is not protected by the “grandfather” 
clause of the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, 
and declined to rule on the questions of law 
presentéd by the carrier. 

In another case of Shields v. Utah Idaho 
Central Railroad Company, a suit to enjoin 
the United States District Attorney from 
enforcing the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act against the Utah Idaho Central, 
after the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had determined it not to be within the ex- 
emption proviso of Section 1 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, since it is not an interurban 
electric railway, the court reversed the 
District Court and sustained the determina- 
tion of the commission. 

In another case of the State of Cali- 
fornia v. Latimer et al., the court decided 
that the State of California is not entitled 
to an injunction to restrain the enforce- 
ment against a state-owned and_ state- 
operated railroad of provisions of the 
Federal Railroad Retirement Acts of 1935 
and 1937 and of the Federal Carriers Tax- 
ing Act of 1937 relating to the payment 
of taxes and the keeping of records of 
employees. 


C.N. Opens 100-Mile Branch in 
Quebec Mine Region 


Thumbers-through of the Official Guide 
will shortly observe the edition of a size- 
able group of station names in Canada by 
reason of the opening of a new 100.6-mile 
branch by the Canadian National between 
Senneterre, on the Northern Transcontin- 
ental line, and Noranda in the heart of the 
tich Bell River-Rouyn gold and copper 
mining district of northwestern Quebec, on 
December 3, with appropriate ceremonies 
held in the presence of C. D. Howe, Ca- 
nadian minister of transport, and T. A. 
Crerar, minister of mines and resources. 
Through coach passenger service on the 
branch was inaugurated on December 5 
on the following schedule: Train No. 237 
leaves Senneterre daily except Sunday at 
11:50 a. m, following the arrival of train 
No. 11 with through equipment which had 
left Montreal and Quebec the previous 
night, and is scheduled to arrive at Nor- 
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anda at 4:30 p. m. giving ample time to 
connect with “The Northland” leaving 
Noranda daily at 6:10 p. m. for Toronto, 
Ont. In the opposite direction, train No. 
238 leaves Noranda daily except Sunday 
at 11:15 a. m., arriving at Senneterre at 
3:40 p. m. The departure from Noranda 
follows the earlier arrival there of “The 
Northland” from Toronto, while the ar- 
rival time at Senneterre provides for con- 
nection with No. 12 leaving at 4:05 p. m. 
for: Quebec and Montreal. 

Since Noranda, the western terminus of 
the branch, is at the southern end of a 
branch connecting with the main line of 
the Canadian. National at Taschereau, open- 
ing of the Senneterre-Noranda line actu- 
ally completes a large railroad rectangle 
having as its northern side the Canadian 
National main line (the old National 
Transcontinental, opened for service 1911- 
1912), as its western side the Taschereau- 
Noranda branch (opened in 1927) and for 
its southern and eastern sides the new 
branch, which heads in a southerly direc- 
tion from Senneterre to a point near Co- 
lombiere, then turns westward to Noranda. 

A 37.5-mile segment of the new line from 
Senneterre to Val d’Or was opened on De- 
cember 1, 1937 (Railway Age for Decem- 
ber 4, 1937, page 810) and mixed train 
service between the two points established 
on a “twice-daily-except-Sunday” basis. The 
Canadian Parliament authorized construc- 
tion of the line on June 23, 1936, and the 
contract for construction was awarded Oc- 
tober 22, 1936. 

The new line serves a territory in which 
there are now 30 active mines and a popu- 
lation of 40,000, which has numerous mines 
producing gold, copper and other minerals 
to a total value of $42,000,000, of which 
the gold production represents $30,000,000. 


N. J.. Carriers Offer to Pay 
Two-Thirds of State Tax 


Representatives of trunk-line railroads 
operating in New Jersey, in conference 
with a special committee of state legisia- 
tors seeking to find a solution to a tax 
stalemate between the roads and the state 
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counsel, Lehigh Valley, suggested that 
taxes for 1939 be levied against New Jer- 
sey railroads by applying the following 
rates to values as assessed in 1938: (1) 
first class property (main stem right-of- 
way )—2¥% per cent; (2) second class prop- 
erty (other than main stem right-of-way) 
—local rates up to a maximum of four 
per cent; (3) third class (tangible per- 
sonal)—one per cent; (4) fourth 
property (franchise)—2% per cent. 

Should these principles be followed in 
1939 assessments, the New Jersey carriers 
would enjoy a 35.46 per cent reduction in 
taxes as compared with 1938, or $7,221,484. 
The following table shows 1938 taxes, as 
levied, and proposed 1939 taxes, as com- 
puted, for each New Jersey trunk line 
road: 


class 





1938 1939 Per 

taxes taxes cent 
C. of N. J. .... $3,788,735 $2,461,235 64.96 
he 2 1,975,721 1,282,786 64.93 
Dp. L. & W. 3,322,474 2,200,397 66.23 
eee 2,085,371 1,455,408 69.79 
N. Y. S. & W 349,035 223,040 63.90 
Ne Ad 1,193,031 874,916 73.34 
oe Se 5,390,543 3,390,785 62.90 
a Se See 699,298 403,079 57.64 
er 581,605 312,285 53.69 
Unclassified 978,238 538,637 55.06 
ee $20,364,054 $13,142,570 64.54 


The carriers also offered to pay $7,524,- 
972 of withheld taxes, so as to bring total 
payments for 1932 to 1938, inclusive, up 
to two-thirds of total taxes levied. The 
Lehigh Valley and Central of New Jersey 
have contested assessments for 1932 to 
1938, inclusive, and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, the New York Central 
and the Erie and subsidiaries, for 1933 to 
1938, inclusive, which litigation is still 
pending, as described in recent issues of 
Railway Age. Of a total of $80,158,101 
taxes levied on these roads during these 
periods, $45,913,763 has been paid on ac- 
count to date, leaving an unpaid balance 
of $34,244,348. If, as the carriers suggest, 
the state settles for two-thirds of total as- 
sessments, the contesting roads propose to 
pay the balance between 66% per cent of 
total assessments ($53,438,735) and their 
payments to date ($45,913,763), which is 
$7,524,972. Payment would be made in two 








Plan for Payment of Back Taxes by New Jersey Railroads 





, Paid ae 
Tax 66% p.c. ai % p.c. 
as A | , on Less Proposed Deferred 
R. @. Levied Tax Account Payments) Payment Payment 
gt Me pte Gieladhiadem sea criate $12,848,697 $8,565,798 $7,184,591 $1,381,207 $400,000 $981,207 
Oe ede aseheloesenaaree 26,884,198 17,922,799 15,210,055 2,712,744 1,378,873 1,333,871 
SS SS Oh ae ee 19,623,322 13,082,215 11,764,560 1,317,655 1,000,000 317,655 
N. Res, eicinecaiecstore- onic ehosas 6,872,005 4,581,337 3,906,928 674,409 674,409 ce ee ees 
BS i arse ka itinenknewnk 11,643,515 7,762,343 6,777,411 984,932 250,000 734,932 
N. SS eee 318,396 212,264 116,536 95,728 nabs eis 95,728 
Sa Ee OG BSS Caw pone 1,967,968 1,311,979 953,682 358,297 150,000 208,297 
GED sca bik ea we ncsiw a emtacnaus $80,158,101 $53,438,735 $45,913,763 $7,524,972 $3,853,282 $3,671,690 








resulting from over six years of compli- 
cated litigation in state and federal courts, 
on December 6 proposed that the carriers 
settle the matter of unpaid tax assessments 
for 1932 to 1938 on a two-thirds basis. 
For the future, the railroad representatives 
proposed new principles of taxation which 
would bring the total of 1939 taxes to 
approximately 64.54 per cent of the amount 
already levied for 1938. 

The carriers’ proposal, which was pre- 
sented to the legislative committee by R. 
W. Barrett, vice-president and general 


parts,—$3,853,282 before February 1, 1939, 
and $3,671,690 deferred according to an 
arrangement to be worked out with the 
legislative committee. Details of the set- 
tlement plan for each of the carriers which 
have withheld a portion of tax assess- 
ments appear in an accompanying table. 


Commission Hears Oral Argument 
In D. & R. G. W. Case 

Sharp disagreement over the treatment 

of their clients in the allocation of new 

securities but general agreement that this 
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case is the most difficult and the most com- 
plex reorganization case to come before the 
commission were expressed by counsel 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
heard oral argument in the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western reorganization case 
on December 7. William V. Hodges, rep- 
resenting the debtor company, began the 
argument, but after about 15 minutes was 
forced to discontinue it because of illness. 
Feeling better after a short while, he at- 
tended the remainder of the hearing and 
resumed his argument at the close of the 
session. Mr. Hodges told the commission 
that the debtor’s plan was fair and just 
and that it should be adopted in the inter- 
est of all security holders of the railroad. 

Col. Henry W. Anderson, appearing for 
the Insurance Group Committee, defended 
his group’s plan but attacked the plans 
of Interstate Commerce Commission Ex- 
aminer Jameson and the debtor. He as- 
serted that the debtor’s plan is opposed by 
all the other interests in the case and 
characterized it as “utterly impracticable” 
and a “Van Sweringen plan.” He called 
the debtor’s plan unjust and illegal and 
went on to say that his groups will insist 
on their right of foreclosure if what they 
regard as a just and equitable plan is not 
brought out by the commission. 

The Missouri Pacific, a half-owner of 
the common stock of the D. & R. G. W., 
was represented by H. H. Larimore, who 
contended that the D. & R. G. W. cannot 
be operated successfully as a separate road. 
It was his belief that the MOP should 
either be allocated a half interest in the 
new common stock of the debtor or given 
the opportunity to purchase that amount 
of stock so that its present connection with 
the D. & R. G. W. will be maintained. He 
said that it was absolutely necessary for 
the MOP to continue to get its present 
large share of traffic from the D. & R. 
G. W. at Pueblo, Colo. 

Commissioner Mahaffie asked Mr. Lari- 
more why the commission shouldn’t let the 
D. & R. G. W. stand by itself as an inde- 
pendent company and deal separately with 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
MOP, thus playing one off against the 
other and getting the best dividends possi- 
ble. Commissioner Porter was quick to 
say, “like the Union Pacific does now at 
Omaha.” 

Mr. Larimore closed by saying that the 
position of the MOP is that if the com- 
mission decides that it should have half of 
the common stock of the D. & R. G. W. 
and it also finds that its present half in- 
terest in the road is worthless, that the 
commission should give the MOP the 
chance to buy a new half interest in the 
road at a fair price to be fixed by the 
commission. To continue in business, Mr. 
Larimore said, the MOP must have the 
business of the D. & R. G. W. 

Gerald Hughes, representing the U. S. 
Trust Company of New York City, the 
trustee of one of the underlying mortgages 
of the D. & R. G. W., advocated an “in- 
dependent management” of the road, say- 
ing that only in this way could it expect 
to make a go of it. William Clark Mason, 
counsel for the Security Research Bureau, 
told the commission that the Insurance 
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group plan should be the basis of a new 
plan for the road. 


Representatives of the Wichita, Kans. 


Chamber of Commerce, the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, the Hutchison, 
Kans. Chamber of Commerce, and the 


Pueblo Chamber of Commerce, appeared 
in opposition to any plan which will take 
away the MOP’s control of the road and 
the maintenance of a through route to the 
west via the Western Pacific. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation, through 
Daniel Willard, Jr., its general counsel, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, in the person of Cassius Clay, its rail- 
road counsel, defended the Examiner’s plan, 
saying that they were satisfied with their 
treatment under it. C. S. Bailey, represent- 
ing the Utah Public Service Commission, 
opposed the consolidation of the Denver & 
Salt Lake Western with the D. & R. G. W. 
as proposed by the examiner. He also said 
that interests whose names he could not 
disclose, would soon ask permission from 
the commission to build new lines in the 
Uintah basin country. 


R. E. A. Officers See Demonstration 
of Church Container 

Preliminary to the expected inaugura- 
tion by the Railway Express Agency of a 
new refrigerated container service for the 
shipment of perishables in small quantities 
shortly after the first of the year, Major 
Elihu Church, president of the Church 
Freight Service, Inc., demonstrated a con- 
tainer of his design for this service before 
L. O. Head, president of the Agency and 
a group of regional vice-presidents from 
various parts of the country, on Decem- 
ber 7, at R. E. A. headquarters in New 
York. The new container, manufactured 
by the General Electric Company at its 
Erie, Pa., works, is about the size of a 
large trunk, has capacity for about 300 
lb. of merchandise and is light enough to 
be handled easily by express employees at 
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local stations. The refrigerant used may 
be either dry ice in the case of frozen 
fruits and fish requiring below-freezing 
temperatures or water ice for fresh vege- 
tables or fruits. The purpose of the new 
service is to widen the distribution area of 
perishables and to open up markets in 
smaller communities hitherto not available 
to shippers of perishables because of their 
inability to consume shipments in car load 
lots. 


Calls Exp. Agency R.R.’s 


**Kept Woman”’ 
(Continued from page 849) 
tle express business with the result that 
they have little interest in the welfare of 
the express company. 

He pointed out to the commission that 
even if the rates were changed, the ex- 
press company could hope to get little 
more business from the packing companies 
since at present they ship 66 per cent of 
their business by express. Mr. Ernst char- 
acterized the R. E. A: as “a kept woman 
of the railroads,’ saying that there was 
no check on how much money the R. E. A. 
could lose during a year. He ended his 
discussion by predicting that the railroads 
and the R. E. A. would lose money if the 
commission allows the increases and de- 
creases asked for. 

C. E. Cotterill, counsel for the Middle 
Atlantic States Motor Conference, accused 
the R. E. A. of trying “to demolish the 
package companies so that that part of their 
business now shipped by truck will come 
back to the express company.” In an ef- 
fort to show how the express company is 
losing money on certain rates today, he 
cited cases where the express commodity 
rate for packages over 1,000 lbs. was 15 
per cent less than the rail rate. 

P. H. Porter, representing the Wisconsin 





Two Express Employees Demonstrate the Ease of Handling the Church Refrigerated Containet 
to be Utilized by Railway Express Agency Early Next Year 
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Public Service Commission, said that his 
group was not opposed to a reduction on 
smaller packages but was against any in- 
crease in heavier shipments. C. E. Hoch- 
stedler, appearing for the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, urged the revision 
of the small package charge, saying that 
it was the “most constructive change in 
recent years.” 

Emil Schlesigner, attorney for the Gar- 
ment Center Truck Owners of New York 
City, told the commission that the consoli- 
dators would be forced out of business to- 
gether with about 1,000 of their employees. 
He urged the commission to consider the 
social significance of such an order, and 
not issue, it. 


Truck Operators Ask 
12-Hour Day 


(Continued from page 850) 


penses, it takes no clairvoyant to see what 
is bound to happen. They are going to 
make the runs in 10 hours. They are go- 
ing to hope to avoid accidents as against 
the certainty of financial ruin if they incur 
the extra expense.” The A. T. A. coun- 
sel also said that the problem would be 
solved by increased speed, some operators 
already having placed their orders for big- 
ger engines and Diesel equipment which 
will give them greater speed on hills. 

Besides urging that the 60-hour week 
greatly handicapped the industry and that 
it should be increased to 120 hours in a 
two-week period, Mr. Beall asked the com- 
mission not to require the log for local 
cartage work, pointing out that this class 
of work involves but a few miles and few 
hours of driving and that the stops are 
too numerous to enter on the log. He 
also contended that the 20-minute rule 
should be abolished, saying that stops of 
20 minutes or less represent too much of 
the time in pick-up and delivery and ped- 
dler runs. Other reasons for the abolition 
of the rule were that it prevented the 
completion of trips of less than 100 miles 
in many cases; that it tends to defeat saf- 
ety in over-the-road operations. 

In discussing the definition of work, Mr. 
Beall said that “Under no circumstances 
should the daily basis include more than 
driving and loading.” Waiting for pas- 
sengers, he thought, and ferries and eat- 
ing should not be included in the daily 
time even though it might be included in 
the weekly time. He went on to point out 
that a strict interpretation of the rule, in- 
cluding waiting for work and responsibil- 
ity, would prevent the completion of many 
tuns within the prescribed time by cutting 
down the driving time. 

E. S. Brashears, appearing for the Ohio 
Commercial Haulers and the Household 

ds Carriers Association, supported Mr. 
Beall’s contentions in all respects. F. H. 
Rawlings of the Texas Motor Transport 
Association, asked the commission to 
change the rule to 12 hours of driving, 
saying that in Texas in view of the fact 
that its Principal cities were from 225 to 

miles apart it was impossible for the 
truck operators to cover this distance in 
the 10 hours of driving time. He said that 
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at present, under the commission’s order, 
no long run in Texas can be made within 
the 10-hour period. Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy interrupted to ask whether or 
not he wanted the commission to give a 
special dispensation to Texas. The attor- 
ney answered that he did not. He closed 
by observing that “this rule will not make 
the highways safe.” 

R. G. Hyett, representing the Texas Oil 
Field Haulers, asked that if the rules were 
not liberalized, the commission give special 
attention to his clients, whose problem of 
hauling oil well equipment was unique in 
the trucking industry. 

E. M. Berol, attorney for the California 
Motor Truck Association and the trucking 
interests of the other western states, took 
the same line of attack as did Mr. Beall. 
Although he did not contend for special 
treatment for the western operators, he did 
say that due to different topography and 
climatic conditions, it would be impossible, 
in many cases, for them io still operate and 
follow the 10-hour rule. In answer to 


questions from the bench, he said that 24.8 
per cent of the operations in the far west 
would have to be revised if the commission 
refused to liberalize the 10-hour rule. He 
also told the commission that it did not 





As their way of saying “Merry Christ- 
mas” the undersigned railroads are glad 
to announce this reduction. 


These holiday fares afford a substantial 
saving for families as- well as individ- 
uals going home for the holidays or 
for vacation. 


Good in coaches and Pullman cars be- 
tween all stations on the railroads named, 
with certain local exceptions. Also re- 
duced holiday fares to other sections 
of the United States and Canada. Stop- 
overs at any point, going and returning. 


Take advantage of these reduced fares to 
go the fast, carefree way that gets you 
there sofely, fortably, regardl of 
wintry highwoys and uncertain weather 
«--BY TRAINI 


Consult any railroad ticket agent for fares 





BALTIMORE & OHIO + ERIE * LACKAWANNA 
LEHIGH VALLEY + NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


NEW YORK. CENTRAL * PENNSYLVANIA 





Eastern Roads Announce Christmas “Gift 

Package” of Fare Bargains in Newspaper 

Notice. Details Appeared in Last Week’s 
Railway Age 
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have adequate scientific data to decide 
whether 10 or 12 hours is the proper limit 
for driving time. 

Ivan Bowen, appearing for the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators, took 
the position that regulation of hours of 
service in the bus industry was unneces- 
sary. He also objected to the log, saying 
that it was merely a duplicate of the in- 
formation which the drivers are already re- 
quired by the bus companies to keep. He 
also thought that the records 
poses” now kept will be more accurate than 
the log which will be kept for the 
mission’s records. 

Urging the commission to stand by its 
order and not relax it was Joseph A. Pad- 
way, general counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor, who told the com- 
mission that he appeared in behalf of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and the Brotherhood of Machinists. He 
began his argument by saying that the 
A. F. of L. was still of the opinion that 
the commission should have gone into the 
larger subject of the effects of its order 
on unemployment in the industry and the 


“for pay pur- 


com- 


social aspects of the case instead of con- 


fining its order to maximum hours. In 
the reopened case he asked the commission 
to take judicial notice of the 50,000 unem- 
ployed truck drivers in the industry. 

Mr. Padway made it clear that he was 


not attacking the commission’s 10-hour 
rule, but he did say that he did not con- 
sider it a liberal one at all. The A. F. of 
L. general counsel also derided certain ex- 
hibits of insurance company executives 
who had testified at the Chicago hearing 
that the number of accidents decreased as 
the number of hours of driving increased. 
He closed his argument by accusing the 
truck operators of lack of good faith when 
he said that very few of them had ever 
attempted to comply with the commission’s 
10-hour rule so that they could honestly 
come to the commission and ask for a re- 
vision of it on the grounds that it was 
unworkable and unfair. 

O. D. Zimring, appearing for 
coach employees, discussed the keeping of 
the log and characterized the commission’s 
prescribed log as “simple and intelligible.” 
He said that he did not believe the men 
would object to filling them eut and wet 
on to say that a man with a grade scho 
education could answer the questions s« 
out in it. 

P. H. Porter, representing the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission, defended 
the commission’s rule, saying that he be- 
lieved it to be “an excellent one” and one 
designed to foster safety in the industry. 
He did say that his commission had hoped 
for a more stringent rule, but would be 
satisfied if the present one were enforced. 


motor 


it 
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Allotments of Waterway Funds 


The latest allotments of rivers and har- 
bors funds by Secretary of War Harry H. 
Woodring list $200,000 for the completion 
of channel regulating work on the Mis- 
souri river between Kansas City and the 
mouth, and $50,000 for lock and dam con- 
struction in the Ohio river’s Pittsburgh 
district. Also, the Houston Ship Channel 
gets $27,000 while $100,000 will go for 
surveys in the Little Rock, Ark., district. 
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Supply Trade 





Paul D. Curtis has been elected vice- 
president of the Marquette Railway Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, following the death of 
Floyd L. Ingram, president. 


Thomas Toby, who was formerly con- 
nected with the National Lock Washer 
Company, Newark, N. J., has become af- 
filiated with the Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt Corporation as a sales representa- 
tive in the New York office. 


W. W. Sebald, vice-president and as- 
sistant general manager of The American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, has been elected a director of the 
company, to fill the vacancy on the Armco 
board of directors caused by the death of 
J. H. Frantz, of Columbus. 


Walter B. Strong, manager of the ex- 
port division of the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
N. J., has been appointed assistant general 
sales manager. At the same time, he will 
continue to have general supervision of 
export sales and be identified with certain 
phases of domestic sales. George Gell- 
horn, Jr., succeeds Mr. Strong as manager 
of the export division. 


Avery C. Adams, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and assistant general 
manager of sales of the Inland Steel 
Company, was employed by the Trumbull 
Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, in various 
capacities from 1919 to 1928. He resigned 
from this company as assistant general 
manager of sales in May of that year to 
become manager of the tin plate division 


of the Republic Steel Corporation. In’ 


July of the same year, he entered the em- 





Avery C. Adams 


ploy of the General Fireproofing Company 
in Youngstown, Ohio, as vice-president in 
charge of sales. He held this position un- 
til June, 1936, when he resigned to become 
manager of sales of the sheet division of 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 
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Walter D. Achuff, Sr., president of the 
Achuff Railway Supply Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., died in that city on December 
3 of heart failure. 


Lewis T. Canfield, who retired as vice- 
president of the Cardwell Westinghouse 
Company, Chicago, in 1936, died in that 
city on December 3, after a short illness. 
He was born on December 3, 1861, and 
entered railway service in 1879, in the 
shops of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & 
Lafayette, later serving with its successor, 
the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & St. Louis, 
which later became a part of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. In 
1889, he entered the employ of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, and for nine 
years served as foreman and division mas- 
ter car builder. In 1898, he resigned to 
become associated with the Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Company, and on April 
15 of the following year, was appointed 
master car builder of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. He remained in this 
position until December, 1902, when he 
entered the employ of the American Car 
& Foundry Co., where, until 1910 he was 
in charge of car building in Manchester, 





Lewis T. Canfield 


England and in Italy. In 1910, he resigned 
to become vice-president of the Cardwell 
Westinghouse Company, which position he 
held until his retirement in 1936. 


Clift B. Keyes, 61, manager of the 
New York District Transportation De- 
partment of the General Electric Company, 
died at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., on December 7, 
following a lingering illness. Born in 
Terre Haute, Ind., Mr. Keyes was gradu- 
ated from Rose Polytechnic Institute in 
1899, with a B.S. degree in electrical en- 
gineering. He immediately entered the 
testing department of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady, N. Y., and in 
1901 was assigned to the construction de- 
partment. His duties there included work 
on the electrification of the West Jersey 
& Seashore. He was transferred to the 
railway engineering department in 1907, 
and in the following year was moved to 
the engineering department of the com- 
pany’s New York office. From January, 
1910, Mr. Keyes was associated with the 
railway commercial department in the New 
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York district. In 1924, he became assistant 
manager and in 1925, manager of the dis. 
trict office’s railway department, which in 
1929, was reorganized to become the trans- 
portation department with Mr. Keyes as 
manager. Mr. Keyes took an active part 
in the electrification of the New York 
Central Terminal. He was a member of 
numerous railroad organizations and en- 
gineering societies, including Engineers 
Club, American Transit Association, and 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 


C. E. Eklind, vice-president of the 
Camel Sales Company, a subsidiary of the 
Youngstown Steel Door Company, Chi- 





C. E. Eklind 


cago, died in that city on December 1, of 
a complication of ailments. He was born 
on October 8, 1878, at Orebro, Sweden, 
and was educated in that country and in 
Germany where he took post graduate 
work. He was first employed by the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, and in 1904 
entered the mechanical department of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, where he 
served as a designing engineer. In 1923, 
he resigned to enter the employ of the 
Camel Company, Chicago, and in 1935, 
was elected vice-president of the Camel 
Sales Company, which became a subsidiary 
of the Youngstown Steel Door Company 
on December 1, 1937. 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & Ont10.—Work is being 
carried out by company forces as follows: 
Rebuilding apron north side of Pier 5 and 
widening outshore end at Newport News, 
Va., to cost about $67,000; rebuilding 14 
pedestals of Richmond viaduct and repair 
caps on 30 pedestals at Richmond, Va., to 
cost about $41,000; re-arranging and ¢x- 
tending yard tracks at Martin, Ky. 1 
cost about $104,350; and the installation 0! 
sub-drainage system for embankment at 
Dent, Ohio, to cost about $27,000. 

Bids will be received on December 12 
for the installation of automatic sprinkler 
systems, Piers 4, 5, 6 and 8 at Newport 
News, Va., to cost about $132,400. 

The City of Charleston is carrying out 
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improvements at passenger station, Char- 
leston, W. Va., to provide parking space, 
at a cost of about $100,331. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy and 
Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric.—A con- 
tract amounting to $128,572 has been 
awarded by the State of Nebraska to Dob- 
son and Robinson Contractors, Lincoln, 
Neb., for the construction of two parallel 
and adjacent structures to provide a sub- 
way crossing on 48th street in Lincoln 
under two tracks of the Burlington, and 
one track of the Rock Island. Both bridges 
consist of steel superstructures on concrete 
piers and abutments supported on timber 
and concrete piling and provide for a 42 
ft. clear roadway with sidewalks on both 
sides. The bridge under the Burlington 
tracks will have a ballast deck on wrought 
iron floor plates and the Rock Island bridge 
will have a ballast deck on a floor of steel 
grid, concrete-filled construction. Drain- 
age of the subway is provided by means 
of a complete, automatic electrical pumping 
system. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





P. & W. Va. to Ask R. F. C. to Help 
Finance Equipment Certificates 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia, in 
a recent application for Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation aid on a _ proposed 
$7,500,000 note issue, for another purpose, 
revealed that it expects to file another ap- 
plication for aid in financing an issue of 
equipment trust certificates—in an amount 
to be determined after completion of a 
survey of its present equipment and its 
requirements for new rolling stock. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue ILtttnors CENTRAL has approved a 
budget of $780,000 for the conversion of 
thirteen 2-10-2 type locomotives into 4-8-4 
type locomotives at the rate of one a month 
during 1939. The work will be done at 
the company’s shops at Paducah, Ky. 


READING-CENTRAL OF NEw JERSEY.—The 
Reading and the Central of New Jersey 
have placed orders for 15 Diesel-electric 
switching locomotives of 600 hp. for use on 
the two roads. The orders were allotted 
a follows: Nine to the Electro-Motive 
Corporation, four to the American Loco- 
motive Company, one to the Baldwin Lo- 
‘omotive Works, and one to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. Ten of the switchers will 
be used on the Central of New Jersey and 
five on the Reading. Authorization of this 
purchase was reported in the Railway Age 
of November 12, page 724. 


THE Unron Pactric has ordered one 
4000 hp. Diesel-electric locomotive, from 
the Electro-Motive Corporation, for use in 
ts thirteen-car streamliner the “City of 
Los Angeles,” Except for improvements 
In details and the fact that each of the 
our engines in the locomotive will have 
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1,000 hp. instead of 900 hp., the new loco- 
motive will have the same appearance and 
construction principles as are embodied in 
the 5,400 hp. locomotives now handling the 
new “City of Los Angeles” and “City of 
San Francisco” streamlined trains. The 
5,400 hp. locomotives have two 900 hp. 
engines in each of three units. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue WHeeE ine & LAKE Erte has order- 
ed 400 self-clearing hopper cars of 60 tons’ 
capacity from the Ralston Steel Car Com- 
pany. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of November 
19, page 758. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OH)IOo is expected to 
enter the market for 25,000 tons of rails. 


THe NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. 
Lours has ordered 2,600 tons of rails and 
400 tons of track accessories from the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


Tue NorrorkK & WEsTERN has placed 
orders for 13,000 tons of 131-Ib. rail. The 
order was divided as follows: Carnegie II- 
linois Steel Co., 9,750 tons; Bethlehem 
Steel Co., 3,250 tons. 


Tue Unitep States Bureau or ReE- 
CLAMATION, Denver, Colo., is inquiring for 
3,160 tons of 112 and 131-lb. rails, 719 
tons of tie plates, 150 tons of spikes, 280 
tons of angle bars, 32 tons of track bolts, 
and 97 tons of anti-creepers, for delivery 
at Redding, Cal. 


SIGNALING 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Sealed proposals will 
be received by this road, until 3:00 p. m. 
(e.s.t.) December 29, 1938, for furnishing 
the materials for one railroad grade cross- 
ing flashing light signal installation to be 
installed at Gilbert, N. Y. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from E. J. Cullen, 
chief engineer, Lehigh Valley, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


SEABOARD AiR Line.—Sealed proposals 
will be received by this road until 12:00 
o'clock noon, December 27, for furnishing 
materials for the installation of highway 
grade crossing signals at one crossing in 
the State of Alabama, as part of the fed- 
eral grade crossing program. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to 
J. L. Brown, purchasing agent, Seaboard 
Air Line, Norfolk, Va. 


Battimore & Onto.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the pur- 
chasing agent of this road, Charles and 
Baltimore streets, Baltimore, Md., until 11 
a. m. (e.s.t.) December 28, for the fur- 
nishing of signal material to be used in 
connection with the highway grade cross- 
ing to be installed under the federal grade 
crossing program at State Aid Route #33 
Black Lane, east of Hanover, St. Clair 
County, Ill. Complete description of ma- 
terial and further information relative to 
bidding, will be furnished by the purchas- 
ing agent on request. 
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Financial 





Boston & Matne.—RFC Loan 
proved—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 4, has approved a loan to 
this company of $1,500,000 by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to repair damage to its 
tracks, roadbed, buildings and bridges oc- 
casioned by the recent New England hur- 
ricane and floods. 

Commissioner Mahaffie dissented, saying 
that despite the fact that the loan is made 
for maintenance and hence no certificate 
as to the ability of the company to meet 
its fixed charges is required, “However, I 
do not believe we properly can disregard 
the financial prospects of a carrier even in 
such a case. If larger sums than are 
likely to be available are required for 
fixed charges, loans to pay, or to reim- 
burse the treasury, for maintenance merely 
prolong the agony. For the reasons I 
stated in dissenting from the approval of 
a loan to the Chicago & North Western, I 
think it unwise to expend public funds in 
order to defer reorganization. The pres- 
ent and prospective earnings of this appli- 
cant indicate to me that reorganization of 
its financial structure cannot be avoided. 
In view of this I would not, at this time, 
lend it additional money.” 


1p. 
ai} 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.— Bonds. — This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
and sell $30,000,000 of 3% per cent re- 
funding and improvement mortgage bonds 
for the purpose of retiring a like amount 
of first consolidated five per cent mortgage 
bonds which mature May 1, 1939. The 
company also asked authority to issue con- 
ditionally and pledge under its refunding 
and improvement mortgage $30,000,000 of 
general mortgage 4% per cent bonds. 

Refunding.—Directors of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, on December 2, sold $30,000,000 
of refunding and improvement bonds to 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, and Otis & Company, Inc., of Cleve- 
land. The bonds, designated as 3% per 
cent, 25 years series F, due December 1, 
1963, were purchased at par and accrued 
interest. Proceeds are to be used for the 
retirement of $30,000,000 of first consoli- 
dated mortgage 5 per cent bonds due May 
1, 1939. The sale is subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval. In con- 
nection with the bond issue, the C. & O. 
also will issue $30,000,000 additional prin- 
cipal amount of its general mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds due March 1, 1992, and 
pledge them under the refunding and im- 
provement mortgage as security for the 
new bonds and also for the series D and E 
bonds outstanding. The new bonds will 
be dated December 1, 1938, and will ma- 
ture December 1, 1963, and will have an 
unusual sinking fund for railroad obliga- 
tions, it being 2 per cent a year, or suf- 
ficient to retire 50 per cent of the issue 
by maturity. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Trustee Certificates—Trustees of the Den- 


ver & Rio Grande Western have asked 








the federal district court at Denver for 
authority to issue and sell $5,000,000 of 
trustee certificates of indebtedness, Series 
G, to be dated February 1, 1939, and bear- 
ing interest at a rate not exceeding 4 per 
cent per annum. The principal is to be 
payable not later than February 1, 1944, 
and the issue is subject to call and redemp- 
tion in whole or in amounts of $1,000,000 
face value, or multiples thereof, on any 
interest paying date up to and including 
February 1, 1940, at par and a premium 
of 1 per cent of par, and accrued interest, 
and after February 1, 1940 at par and ac- 
crued interest. The proceeds of the issue 
and sale of the certificates are to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the principal of 
$3,200,000 of trustee certificates of indebted- 
ness, Series D, due February 1, 1939, and 
$1,800,000 of trustees certificates of in- 
debtedness, Series E, due February 2, 1939. 


LenicH VALLEY.—New Directors.—Four 
vacancies on the board of directors of this 
road have been filled by the election of 
Brandon Barringer, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia; 
Ernest G. Smith, publisher, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; J. N. Haines, general manager, and 
A. F. Bayfield, comptroller of the Lehigh 
Valley, Bethlehem, Pa. 


New York CEntTRAL.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon that portion of its line extending 
easterly from Caledonia, N. Y., to Hol- 
comb, 25.1 miles. At the same time the 
commission denied the company the author- 
ity to abandon that portion of the branch 
extending easterly from Holcomb, N. Y., 
to Canandaigua, 8.1 miles. Commissioner 
Mahaffie dissented, saying that he would 
grant the entire application, in view of the 
fact that the traffic has largely gone to 
other means of transportation. 


PitrspurcH & WEstT VirGINIA.—Notes 
with R. F. C. Guarantee —This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval of a plan where- 
by it is seeking a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation guarantee of $7,500,000 of se- 
cured notes which would mature within 
five years and be sold to banks at a rate 
of 2% per cent plus such additional amount 
as the R. F. C. may require as compensa- 
tion for its guarantee. Proceeds would be 
used as follows: $4,216,607 for the pay- 
ment of four outstanding R. F. C. loans; 
$2,899,538.47 for the payment of promis- 
sory notes held by banking institutions; 
$200,000 for the payment of the April i, 
1939, maturity on P. & W. V. equipment 
trust certificates, series of 1936, of which 
there are $1,600,000 outstanding; and $183,- 
854.53 for the payment of overdue vouchers 
covering expenses for materials and sup- 
plies. The application reveals that the ap- 
plicant intends to file another in connec- 
tion with an issue of equipment trust cer- 
tificates as soon as it has completed a sur- 
vey of its present equipment and its re- 
quirements for new rolling stock. 


Quincy, Omanwa & Kansas City.—Dis- 
missal of Abandonment Application—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
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4, has dismissed, at the request of this 
company, its application to abandon its 
line extending from Quincy, Ill., to Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco.—Reorganiza- 
tion—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has rejected petitions of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Railroad Credit Corporation that 
the commission make a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of this company, with reference 
to the property, business, earnings and cor- 
porate organization of the carrier in con- 
nection with the preparation of reorgani- 
zation plans. 


SaAvANNAH & ATLANTA.—Certification 
of Results of Voting on Reorganization 
Plan—tThe Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has certified that holders 
of $783,000 of Brinson Railway Company 
bonds and/or holders of certificates of 
deposit, constituting 100 per cent of those 
voting in class IV, accepted this company’s 
reorganization plan; and that holders of 
$1,811,500 of Savannah & Atlanta bonds 
and/or holders of certificates of deposit 
constituting 99.5 per cent of those voting in 
class V, accepted the plan and the holders 
of $8,500 of Savannah & Atlanta bonds 
and/or holders of certificates of deposit, 
constituting 0.5 per cent of those voting in 
class V, rejected the plan. 


SunseEt.—A bandonment.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized this company to abandon that 
part of its line extending from Taft, Calif., 
to Shale, seven miles. 


WasasH.—First Mortgage Interest Pay- 
ment.—Receivers of the Wabash have filed 
a petition in the district court at St. Louis 
for permission to pay 20 per cent of the 
balance due on the interest coupons due 
November 1, 1937, on first mortgage bonds. 
Authority also was sought to pay two 20 
per cent installments of interest of Detroit 
& Chicago first mortgage bonds, due July 
1, 1937 and January 1, 1938, and the re- 
maining 20 per cent on two installments 
due September 1, 1937 and March 1, 1938 
on Toledo & Chicago first mortgage bonds. 
The court set December 14 for a hearing 
on the petition. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 6 week year 
Average price of.20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 29.30 29.98 32.81 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 59.58 60.05 67.21 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—$4.50, semi-annually, 
payable January 1 to holders of record December 
15 


5. 

Joliet & Chicago.—$1.75, quarterly, payable 
January 3 to holders of record December 20. 

Lackawanna R. R. of New Jersey.—$1.00, 
quarterly, payable January 1 to holders of record 
December 9. 

Morris & Essex.—$2.13, payable January 3 to 
holders of record December 9. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago.—$1.75, quar- 
terly; Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, both payable 
January 3 to holders of record December 10. 

St. Louis Rocky Mountain & Pacific.—Pre- 
ferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable December 31 
to holders of record December 15. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable January 3 to holders of record December 
15. 
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EXECUTIVE 


John K. Thompson, vice-president and 
assistant to the president in charge of ac- 
counting, of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of accounting and fi- 
nance. 


W. S. Bronson, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has retired from active service 
at his own request. Amnon I. Derr, as- 
sistant to president, comptroller and sec- 
retary, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been elected vice-president and 
secretary. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


R. W. Lederer, chief clerk to the as- 
sistant general auditor of the Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern, at Chicago, has been promoted 
to the newly-created position of auditor of 
disbursements, and A. W. Heintz, chief 
clerk of the transit division at Chicago has 
been promoted to the newly-created posi- 
tion of auditor of freight accounts. 


E. F. Morgenroth, assistant treasurer 
of the Erie, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been promoted to treasurer, 
and G. A. W. Achenbach, assistant sec- 
retary, with the same headquarters, has 
been advanced to secretary. These men 
succeed to the duties of John G. Walsh, 
whose resignation as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Erie was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of October 29. 


John L. Erdall, general solicitor of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been promoted to general counsel, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Henry 
S. Mitchell, who has resigned to reen- 
gage in private practice, and James L. 
Hetland, assistant general solicitor, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, has been ad- 
vanced to general solicitor replacing Mr. 
Erdall. 


E. M. Davis, general solicitor of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., retired on November 30, 
under the railroad’s pension plan. Albert 
Ward, assistant general counsel, has been 
appointed general attorney. Mr. Davis was 
born at Saranac, Mich., and completed his 
education in Olivet College and the Detroit 
College of Law. Following his admission 
to the bar in 1899, he practiced law for a 
number of years in Ionia, Mich., and also 
served as assistant prosecuting attorney ot 
Kent County for three years. In 1915 Mr. 
Davis became assistant general counsel of 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana and later be- 
came head of its legal department. Upon 
the lease of the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
to the Pennsylvania on January 1, 1921, 
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Six 4-8-4 streamlined passenger locomotives have 
been recently delivered by Lima to the Grand 
Trunk Western. 





Four heavy 4-8-4 type locomotives, designed to 
meet the requirements of high capacity, high speed 
freight service, recently delivered to the Soo Line 


by Lima 





Twenty streamlined high speed passenger locomo- 
tives have been delivered by Lima to the Southern 
Pacific Lines to haul the “Daylight”. 




















FEW of 
the high speed, high 
powered Lima built 
locomotives recently 
put in service. Thanks 
to the methods and 
machinery that have 
made Lima famous 
for quality, these 
locomotives have low 
maintenance and high 
availability. Lima 
locomotives, through 
their dependability 
and economy of main- 
tenance, have made 
..-and are making... 
Lima’s Reputation. 


A 
- LIMA 
$ LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
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he entered the legal department of the lat- 
ter as assistant general solicitor, and in 
1924 was promoted to assistant general 
counsel, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
In that capacity, from 1928 to 1931, he was 
in general charge of the legal work of the 
western lines of the system. On May 1, 
1931, Mr. Davis was transferred to Phila- 
delphia and on October 1, 1932, was pro- 
moted to general solicitor of the system. 


J. W. Shields has been appointed audi- 
tor of disbursements of the Norfolk & 
Western, at Roanoke, Va., as reported in 





J. W. Shields 


the Railway Age of December 3. Mr. 
Shields was born on December 28, 1893, 
at Roanoke, and was educated in the local 
public schools and business college. He 
became connected with the Norfolk & 
Western in October, 1909, as a messenger 
in the accounting department, later serving 
as clerk to the comptroller, bookkeeper, 
clerk in charge of construction accounts, 
first assistant to general bookkeeper, chief 
clerk to auditor of disbursements, and chief 
clerk to comptroller. He served in the 
World War from March, 1917, to April, 
1919. Mr. Shields was promoted to gen- 
eral accountant in January, 1937, the posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment. 


Martin Eckert, general auditor of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been promoted to chief 





Martin Eckert 


accounting and financial officer, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding Fred P. 
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Johnson, whose death on November 11 
was noted in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 19. Mr. Eckert was born at Columbia, 
Ill, on September 6, 1873, and attended 
business college at Belleville, Ill. He was 
engaged for a time as a Western Union 
messenger before entering railway service 
in 1891 as a telegraph operator and ticket 
clerk at Belleville for the Louisville, 
Evansville & St. Louis (now a part of the 
Southern). In 1893, he was transferred 
to East St. Louis, IIl., as a telegrapher and 
dispatcher, and a year later became chief 
clerk to the agent of the Southern at that 
point. In 1898, he went with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas as a clerk in the accounting 
department at St. Louis, and in 1902, he 
went with the Wabash in a similar capacity 
at the same place. He entered the ac- 
counting department of the Missouri Pa- 
cific’s Gulf Coast Lines in 1908, as chief 
clerk at Beaumont, Tex., and became gen- 
eral auditor, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex., in 1918. Mr. Eckert was promoted 
to general auditor of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, on Febru- 
ary 1, this year, which position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


Arthur W. Bowman, assistant treas- 
urer of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, has been appointed treasurer, 
with headquarters at New Haven, Conn., 
succeeding Thomas F. Paradise, who has 





Arthur W. Bowman 


retired from active service after comple- 
tion of 57 years’ service. E. L. Bartholo- 
mew, cashier, has been appointed assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Bowman was born in New 
Haven on January 18, 1872, and entered 
the service of the New Haven in the Water 
-street freight office on July 1, 1888. A 
year later he was transferred to the treas- 
urer’s office where he has worked ever 
since. Mr. Bowman was appointed cashier 
in 1903, subsequently becoming second as- 
sistant treasurer and assistant treasurer. 
Mr. Paradise was born in Stamford, 
Conn., on July 2; 1862, and on leaving pub- 
lic school worked for three years with the 
Yale Lock Company. He entered the serv- 
ice of the New Haven as an office boy in 
the treasurer’s office, then at New York, 
and his entire 57 years have been in that 
department. In 1887 the general offices of 
the company were moved to New Haven, 
and Mr. Paradise worked in various cleri- 
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cal positions, subsequently becoming re. 
ceiving teller, and in 1903 was appointed 
assistant treasurer. He was promoted to 
treasurer in 1930, the position he held untj 
his retirement. 


OPERATING 


J. M. Apple, night chief dispatcher of 
the Norfolk & Western, has been appointed 
chief dispatcher on the Shenandoah diyj- 
sion, at Roanoke, Va., succeeding C, A, 
Graves, who has retired. C. P. Harris, 
dispatcher, has been appointed night chief 
dispatcher, to succeed Mr. Apple. 


C. Percy has been appointed assistant 
to the general manager, in charge of truck- 
ing operations, on the Texas & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., suc- 
ceeding R. C. Parker, whose promotion to 
chief special agent is reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 


R. A. Nelson, trainmaster of the Nor- 
folk division of the Norfolk & Western, 
with headquarters at Crewe, Va., has been 
appointed superintendent of Roanoke ter- 
minal, to succeed W. B. Houchens, who 
has retired. A. J. Graham, road foreman 
of engines of the Pocahontas division, at 
Bluefield, W. Va., has been appointed train- 
master of the Norfolk division, succeeding 
Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Houchens was born on February 
14, 1871, and entered the service of the 
Norfolk & Western as a telegraph opera- 
tor in Roanoke on January 8, 1891. He 
became yard clerk in 1900 and was pro- 
moted to assistant yardmaster two years 
later and to general yardmaster in 1905. 
Mr. Houchens was promoted in 1920 to 
terminal trainmaster and became superin- 
tendent of Roanoke terminals in 1922, the 
position he held until his retirement. 


George W. Blake, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Fitchburg divi- 
sion of the Boston & Maine at Greenfield, 
Mass., was noted in the Railway Age of 
November 19, has been with the B. & M. 
for 36 years. Mr. Blake was born 2t 
Portsmouth, N. H., and began railroad 





George W. Blake 


work: with the Boston & Maine in Junt 
1902, as a telegrapher and freight clerk. He 
was promoted to train dispatcher in 19! 
and to trainmaster in 1922. Mr. Blake be 
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at 90 M.P.H. or at 9 M.P.H. 


Modern high-speed passenger locomotive schedules demand 
speeds of 90 M.P.H....and up. The locomotives are designed 
to maintain these speeds...when they get rolling. But if 
power for starting is obtained from the main locomotive 
alone, highly destructive effects on track result when the 
locomotive reaches road-speed. » » » This problem of 
maintaining necessary top-speeds, yet reducing the de- 
structive effect on the track, is being solved... by incor- 


porating Booster Power in the original design. » » » The 
added power, obtained from what would otherwise be an 
idle trailing truck, gives added tractive effort to the loco- 
motive in starting; and makes possible substantial reductions 
in the weight of revolving and reciprocating parts, with a 
resultant decrease in the dynamic augment. » » » Bring relief 
to your track... yet maintain your schedule... with 
Booster Power. 


Franklin repair parts are made with jigs and fixtures that insure interchangeability, long life and 
dependability of service. Genuine Franklin parts are a guarantee of maximum trouble-free service. 
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came assistant superintendent of the Fitch- 
burg division in 1930, the position he held 
until his appointment as division superin- 
tendent, effective December 1. 


John E. Kemp, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Grand Junction divi- 
sion of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 





John E. Kemp 


was announced in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 19, was born at Dresden, Mo., on 
January 26, 1890, and entered railway serv- 
ice on July 24, 1907, as a telegraph opera- 
tor on the Pueblo division of the D. & R. 
G. W. On December 25, 1912, he was 
promoted to train dispatcher and served 
in that capacity on the Pueblo and Salida 
divisions. On May 1, 1920, he was ad- 
vanced to night chief dispatcher on the 
Pueblo division, and on October 1 of that 
year, he was promoted to chief dispatcher 
of that division, later being transferred to 
the Gunnison division. Mr. Kemp was 
advanced to trainmaster on June 16, 1927, 
and served in that capacity on various sub- 
divisions of the Pueblo division. On No- 
vember 10, 1938, he was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Grand Junc- 
tion division, the position he held at the 
time of his recent promotion. 


William Davis, whose appointment as 
general manager of the Peoria & Eastern, 





William Davis 


with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
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November 5, was born at Newport, Ky., 
on March 9, 1876, and entered the service 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis (New York Central) on De- 
cember 29, 1892, as a messenger boy in 
the office of the chief yard clerk at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. He was later appointed 
successively, chief clerk to the general 
yardmaster, and chief clerk to the assistant 
general manager. In 1913, he was pro- 
moted to inspector of transportation and 
general yardmaster at Indianapolis, and in 
1918, he was advanced to acting superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Cincinnati. 
In 1921, he returned to Indianapolis as 
general yardmaster and trainmaster of the 
terminal, and in 1929 he was promoted. to 
superintendent of the Indianapolis terminal 
and the Springfield division. Mr. Davis 
was appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Indiana division with headquarters at 
Indianapolis in 1931, the position he held 
at the time of this recent appointment. 


J. D. Beltz, superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh division of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania district, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., as noted in the 
Railway Age of November 5. Mr. Beltz 
was born on November 19, 1877, at Lima- 





J. D. Beltz 


ville, Ohio, and attended Curry College, 
Pittsburgh. He entered railroad service 
with the Baltimore & Ohio in March, 1894, 
as an engine wiper and rivet heater. From 
April, 1896, to December, 1898, he was 
consecutively warehouseman, ticket agent 
and clerk, and from the latter part of 1898 
to November, 1901, served as fireman, then 
becoming locomotive engineer. On July 
26, 1912, Mr. Beltz was promoted to assist- 
ant road foreman of engines, later becoming 
trainmaster. On November 16, 1917, he 
became assistant superintendent and on 
March 6, 1920, superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh terminals, six months later being 
promoted to superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh division. On February 19, 1926, he 
was transferred as superintendent to the 
Connellsville division, with headquarters at 
Connellsville, Pa. On February 14, 1932, 
the Connellsville division, Pittsburgh di- 
vision and Pittsburgh terminal division 
were consolidated into the Pittsburgh divi- 
sion and Mr. Beltz became superintendent 
of this division, with headquarters at Con- 
nellsville. On February 1, 1933, his head- 
quarters were changed to Pittsburgh. 
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P. J. Tierney, general freight agent on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va., has been promoted to 
the newly created position of assistant 
freight traffic manager with the same head- 
quarters, and Thomas Jefferson, Jr., as- 
sistant general freight agent with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted to 
general freight agent, with headquarters at 
Richmond. F. A. Hansen, assistant to 
the general freight agent at Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent at that point, succeeding Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and R. J. Beatty, commerce agent, 
with headquarters at Richmond, has been 
promoted to the newly created position of 
general freight agent, commerce, with the 
same headquarters. R. P. Laird, who was 
formerly assigned to division work in the 
general freight agent’s office at Richmond, 
has been advanced to the newly created 
position of general freight agent, divisions, 
with the same headquarters, and C. H, 
Noble, coal freight agent, tariffs, at Rich- 
mond, has been promoted to general coal 
freight agent, rates, a newly created posi- 
tion, with the same headquarters. 


Edward R. Morris, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the New York, Ontario 
& Western, has been promoted to coal 
traffic manager, with headquarters at New 
York. James L. Carr, general agent at 
Boston, Mass., has been promoted to per- 
ishable freight agent, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., effective January 1. 
J. F. Kitchen, division freight and pas- 
senger agent at Middletown, N. Y., has 
retired of his own volition after 46 years 
of service with this road. Ralph E. 
Wright, station agent at Port Jervis, N. 
Y., has been promoted to district freight 
agent, with headquarters at Middletown, 
having jurisdiction over all freight solicita- 
tion on the Southern and Scranton divi- 
sions, except coal traffic in the Scranton 
region. Joseph A. Van Wie, coal traffic 
representative, has been promoted to coal 
freight agent, with headquarters at Scran- 
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ton, Pa. Mr. Van Wie’s duties will be 
confined mainly to the solicitation of coal 
traffic in the Scranton region. 

Mr. Morris was born on August 30, 
1895, in New York City. Upon leaving 
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There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


In these days of rigid economy, don’t draw 
the line too fine and let a locomotive leave the 
roundhouse with an imperfect Arch due to 
lack of supplies. 


A single missing Arch Brick has a mighty 
serious effect on steaming and on the effi- 
ciency of the locomotive. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 








Today, a dollar’s worth of fuel means more 
than ever before. To spend it effectively, 
every Locomotive Arch should be maintained 
in perfect condition. 


Be sure your stocks on hand are ample to 
provide fully for all locomotive requirements, 
so that locomotive efficiency will not suffer. 


AMERICAN ARCH 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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high school, he entered the employ of the 
New York, Ontario & Western, which he 
has served continuously, with the exception 
of a two-year period during the World 
War. During his 27 years with the road 
he has served as chief of the tariff bureau, 
traffic representative, assistant to traffic 
manager and general freight agent, which 
position he held until October, 1937, when 
he was appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager. Mr. Morris was admitted as a 
practitioner before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on May 26, 1936. 7 


MECHANICAL 


Joseph Brodnax Blackburn, mechani- 
cal assistant (locomotives) to the chief 
mechanical officer of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Pere Marquette and Nickel Plate, 
has been appointed mechanical engineer at 
Richmond, Va. 


H. W. Reynolds, assistant mechanical 
engineer of the Norfolk & Western has 
been appointed mechanical engineer, at 
Roanoke, Va., succeeding J. A. Pilcher, 
who has retired. W. H. Jackson, assist- 
ant road foreman of engines of the Nor- 
folk division, at Crewe, Va., has been ap- 
pointed road foreman of engines of the 
Pocahontas division, at Bluefield, W. Va., 
to succeed A. J. Graham, who has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Norfolk di- 
vision. 

Mr. Pilcher was born in Richmond, Va., 
on January 1, 1868, and entered the service 
of the Norfolk & Western on January 13, 
1891, as draftsman in the mechanical engi- 
neer’s office at Roanoke. Eight years later 
he became associated with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. In 1902 he returned 
to the Norfolk & Western as mechanical 
engineer, the position he held until his 
retirement. 


OBITUARY 


William Jennison, signal inspector of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, died suddenly from 
a heart attack at his home in Baltimore, 
Md., on October 31, at the age of 57. 


William C. Donnelly, general super- 
visor of time service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
died on December 3 after a brief illness. 
He was 69 years old. 


E. Z. Mann, general mechanical instruc- 
tor of the Atlantic Coast Line, with head- 
quarters at Waycross, Ga., died at his home 
in that city on November 3. After serving 
in various other capacities, Mr. Mann serv- 
ed as road foreman of engines of the At- 
lantic Coast Line from 1918 to 1927, when 
he became general mechanical instructor. 


William U. Moyer, former assistant 
to president of the Pennsylvania and affii- 
ated companies, and later vice-president, 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Pennroad Corporation, with headquarters 
at New York, died at the University of 
Pennsylvania hospital, Philadelphia, on De- 
cember 3 after an illness of several months. 
He was 57 years old. 


Brannon C. Crow, whose resignation 
as vice-president of the Cisco & North- 
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eastern, and vice-president and assistant 
treasurer of the Weatherford, Mineral 
Wells & Northwestern, with headquarters 
at Cisco, Tex., and Weatherford, respec- 
tively, was announced in the Railway Age 
of October 29, died at Mineral Wells, 
Tex. on October 30. 


H. W. Morrison, retired assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, died at his home at 
Newport, Ark., on November 29. Mr. 
Morrison, prior to 1890, was general agent 
for the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas (now 
part of the St. Louis-Southwestern) at 
Memphis, Tenn. In July, 1890, he went 
with the Little Rock & Memphis (now 
part of the Rock Island) as general freight 
and ticket agent and was later promoted 
to assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf (now part of 
the Rock Island) with headquarters at 
Little Rock, Ark. He retired from that 
position on April 1, 1932. 


L. V. Beatty, general freight agent of 
the Kansas City Southern, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo., died suddenly 
on November 28. Mr. Beatty was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on October 19, 1868, and 
entered railway service on December 26, 
1898, as a rate clerk on the Kansas City 
Southern at Kansas City. He was subse- 
quently promoted through several clerical 
positions, and on June 1, 1900, he was ad- 
vanced to traveling freight agent. On Aug- 
ust 1, 1905, he was promoted to general 
agent at Kansas City, and on September 1, 
1918, he was advanced to division freight 
agent. Mr. Beatty was promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent on March 1, 1920, 
and on May 1, 1929, he was further ad- 
vanced to general freight agent. 


Harry J. Armstrong, retired chief en- 
gineer of the Missouri & North Arkansas, 
and at one time general superintendent of 
transportation and maintenance of way of 
that road, died of a heart attack at his 
home in Harrison, Ark., on November 19. 
Mr. Armstrong entered railway service in 
1879, with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, and was employed on construction work 
in the Southwest with that road and later 
with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
In the spring of 1916, he went with the 
Missouri & North Arkansas as a resident 
engineer and later became division engineer 
with headquarters at Harrison, Ark. In 
the spring of 1920, he was promoted to 
chief engineer, and two years later he was 
advanced to general superintendent of 
transportation and maintenance of way. 
In March, 1926, he was again appointed 
chief engineer and served in that capacity 
until the spring of 1931. 


Robert E. Burns, general traffic agent 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, with headquarters at New York, died 
on December 2 at his home in West Haven, 
Conn., after an illness of several weeks. 
He was 47 years old. Mr. Burns was born 
on July 16, 1891, at Keokuk, Iowa, and 
attended public school in New Haven, 
Conn., and Yale Business College. He en- 
tered the service of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford in June, 1907, as office 
boy in the general traffic department, later 
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being advanced to clerk. In 1912 he was 
transferred to the mechanical department 
as stenographer and entered the traffic de- 
partment in 1913 as stenographer in the 
vice-president’s office. In the latter part of 
1914 he went to the Boston & Maine in the 
president’s office. Mr. Burns returned to 
the New Haven in January, 1916, serving 
in the office of the vice-president in charge 
of traffic at New Haven, subsequently be- 
coming stenographer, secretary and chief 
clerk to the vice-president. In December, 
1930, he was appointed general traffic as- 
sistant and on June 15, 1934, became as- 
sistant general traffic agent at New York. 
He was appointed general traffic agent in 
November, 1937. 


Herbert J. Sewell, superintendent of 
the St. Louis terminal of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., died of pneumonia, at 
that point on November 30. Mr. Sewell 
was born at Green Island, N. Y., on July 
20, 1880, and entered railway service on 
December 4, 1897, as a stenographer and 
clerk in the signal department of the New 
York Central. On April 2, 1907, he went 
with the Rock Island as a traveling car 
accountant, and on June 13, 1909, he trans- 
ferred to the operating department as a 


_ clerk. On February 28, 1911, he was pro- 


moted to chief clerk to the superintendent 
at Little Rock, Ark., and three months 
later he was appointed chief clerk to the 
superintendent and assistant general man- 
ager. On October 10, 1912, he was ad- 
vanced to trainmaster, with headquarters 
at El Reno, Okla., and on November 1, 
1915, he was appointed acting division 
superintendent with headquarters at Ama- 
rillo, Tex. Mr. Sewell was promoted to 
division superintendent, with headquarters 
at El Dorado, Ark., on July 1, 1916, and 
later served in that capacity at Fort Worth, 
Tex., Shawnee, Okla., and Trenton, Mo. 
On October 1, 1936, he was appointed 
superintendent of the St. Louis Terminal 
of the Rock Island. 


Lewis Slocum West, vice-president 
and general manager, Despatch Shops, 
Inc., died at his home in Rochester, N. Y., 
on December 3. Mr. West was well 
known in railroad circles. He was 4 
years old having been born on July 7, 1874. 
He was a director of the Despatch Shops, 
Inc., the Merchants Despatch Transporta- 
tion Corporation, the Northern Refrigera- 
tor Line, Inc., the Genessee Valley Trust 
Company, the American Clay & Cement 
Company. Mr. West entered railroad 
service on June 10, 1895, as a clerk in the 
motive power department of the New York 
Central, on the Mohawk division. Nine 
years later he went to work for the Bos- 
ton & Albany, a New York Central leased 
line, as storekeeper at Springfield, Mass 
The next four years he worked for the 
railroad in Boston, Mass., Rutland, Vt» 
Oswego N. Y., and New York going 10 
Rochester in 1910 as an order clerk for 
the Merchants Despatch Transportation 
Company. Three years later he was mac 
superintendent and in 1921 vice-president 
and general manager. In 1936 the name 
of the corporation was changed to the 
Despatch Shops, Inc. 
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“A When a boiler is not equipped with a superheater,’ it has to 
= generate 28 Ib. of steam to develop one i.hp. When equipped 
“% with a superheater developing 350 degrees of superheat, it 
=e requires only 14 Ib. or 50% less steam per i.hp. Such “an 
equipment is worthy of the best care. 
< To lose the efficiency of the superheater through negligence 
Y. -. or patch repairs, when it becomes old, is not wise. The only 
a way to dependably extend its life is to have the units REmanu- 
= factured at the Elesco plant. In this process new return bends 
a 
ed are not commercial bends stuck on lengths of your old tubing; 
rus 
nae they are formed from tested superheater tubing by machine- 
road 
n the die-forging. 
York 
— Maintain the high efficiency and dependability of your 
0s- 
“ss superheaters—they are worth it. 
Mass: 
vr the 
, Vte meee 
ng to 
“l THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
| es Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
— 60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
othe A-1282 Canada; THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Superheaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feed Water Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 
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THEN ONLY 1 


, to get the best you mus 

to the maker with long experience 
and a skilled and trained personnel, one 
that keePs pace with locomotive 
advancement—with complete research, 
testing iqgboratories — and a plant 
equipped with the latest specialized 
manufacturing facilities. Because YOU 
need them all for utmost in reliability 
and operating economies. 


Alco has this unusual set-up —witn a cen- 
tury of experience - + ° everything 1° 
render the railroads 4 high grade ser 
vice on light-weight forgings—uniform 
quality—precision manufacture —9ooe 
delivery reasonable prices. 


aw CAN LOCOMOTIVE Company 
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Railroads using EMC Diesel Switchers have definitely 
proved these clear-cut economies. . . 


@ Fuel costs normally reduced 75 per cent. 


DI ESEL @ Maintenance costs reduced 50 per cent. 


@ Enginehouse expenses, including lubricants, water, supplies,—reduced 


POWER 66 per cent. 


@ Availability for service averages 94 per cent. 
@ Uniform efficiency throughout entire year. 


© Safer and faster operation through better visibility—absence of smok¢ 
and steam—higher initial tractive effort. 


@ Elimination of fire hazard and smoke complaints. 
@ Less track wear and fewer derailments. 


®@ Combined tangible savings normally sufficient to liquidate the Diesel’ 
first cost in 5 years. 


ELECTRO -MoTIVI- 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL MOTOR:-A 
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HE Rock Island now has 37 EMC Diesel Switchers 
in service ... Each Switcher is saving $1,000.00 
per month over and above carrying and amortiza- 
tion charges .. . Operating at an.availability of 98 
per cent, these 37 EMC Diesels have replaced 80 
iesels steam switchers... 
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Filter Type 
Bice Serainer 


F-/ Mechanical 
Lubricator 










Twin LIFE SAVERS 


AULTY lubrication and dirt are twin 

destroyers of compressor life. The F-1 Lu- 
bricator and the Air Filter are twin life savers 
-»+ The Lubricator, independent of all engine 
oiling. systems, injects oil in measured quanti- 
ties only when the compressor is running, and 
at a rate proportional to its speed == + The Filter 
frees the intake air of even the finest dust by 
causing it to flow at a slow rate through a close 
textured filtering element of very large area === 
These devices have so thoroughly demonstrated 
their advantages in numerous installations as 
to merit a more widespread application. » » » 





WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


General Office and Works: @ WILMERDING, PENNA. 














